

















Since the days of Hippocrates, physicians have been guided by the 

words, "First do no harm." Medical progress and scientific innovation during these centuries 
have provided doctors with ever-improving tools to help and heal patients. 

We are living in a time of phenomenal scientific discovery. Tomorrows physicians will have new and better tools 
to diagnose, treat and hopefully, prevent disease. 

Americans are counting on the nation to foster and encourage medical progress. They are proud of their country, 
which leads the world in excellence in healthcare. 

Unfortunately, one of the risks Americans currently face is an effort to upset the balance between incentives for 
discovery of new medicines and the expedited availability of generic drugs. In an attempt to address affordability, 
several legislative proposals have been introduced including those sponsored by Senators Schumer (D-NY) and 
McCain (R-AZ) as well as Representative Brown (D-OH) and Emerson (R-MO). This legislation would 
undermine pharmaceutical patent protection and other innovation incentives. 

We rely on pharmaceutical treatments to improve the lives of patients. It is in our best interest to create every 
incentive for pharmaceutical researchers to continue their work. For their work is not easy. One new drug takes 
12 to 17 years and $800 million to bring to market. Only 1 in 5,000 compounds ever makes it from the 
laboratory to the pharmacy shelf. Without protections, this work will not continue. 

America’s patients depend on us to be there for them now and in the future. Please oppose the McCain-Schumer 
and Emerson-Brown bills and any other legislation that would harm pharmaceutical innovation. 
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Who Is Syed Athar Abbas? 


T he Scrapbook’s colleague David 
Tell raised this interesting ques¬ 
tion last week in an online piece for 
The Daily Standard, discussing 
developments in the anthrax investiga¬ 
tion. 

As was reported by Newsday’s Rocco 
Parascandola on July 15, Abbas is a 
Pakistani national formerly of Fort Lee, 
N.J., who scammed more than $100,000 
from a couple of banks last summer in a 
check-kiting scheme. According to 
Parascandola’s report, “less than a week 
after the World Trade Center was 
attacked, the FBI came looking for 
Abbas and his friends, only to learn 
from the landlord that they had disap¬ 
peared a month earlier.” And what had 
they spent their money on? A sophisti¬ 
cated food-mixing machine, the where¬ 
abouts of which are still unknown. 


Abbas in June signed a plea agree¬ 
ment admitting guilt in the bank fraud. 
But according to Parascandola’s police 
sources, he hasn’t given up the names 
of his associates or told authorities 
where the mixing machine is. Which of 
course raises the question of what pre¬ 
cisely they wanted to mix. 

As Tell noted, “The $100,000 partic¬ 
ulate mixer Parascandola describes . . . 
is the exact same technology commonly 
employed by major food and pharma¬ 
ceutical manufacturers to process fluid- 
form organic and inorganic compounds 
into powder: first to dry those com¬ 
pounds; next to grind the resulting 
mixture into tiny specks of dust, as 
small as a single micron in diameter; 
then to coat those dust specks with a 
chemical additive, if necessary, to maxi¬ 
mize their motility or ‘floatiness’; and 


finally to aerate the stuff for end-use 
packaging. In other words, this is how 
you’d put Aunt Jemima pancake mix in 
its box. Or place concentrations of indi¬ 
vidual anthrax spores into letters 
addressed to Senators Tom Daschle and 
Patrick Leahy....” 

Let’s be clear: There’s no evidence 
linking Abbas to the anthrax attacks. 
But one does wish that Abbas had been 
compelled to disclose the location of 
the mixing machine as part of his plea 
agreement. 

As things stand, he has promised 
restitution to the banks, will serve a few 
months in jail, and then probably will 
be deported. Meanwhile, the anthrax 
investigation remains focused on indi¬ 
viduals fitting the FBI’s profile of an 
American loner with access to labs and 
a scientific background. ♦ 


The See-No-Evil 
Middle East Experts 

J oel Beinin, a professor of Middle East 
history at Stanford and president of 
the Middle East Studies Association, 
last week circulated an e-mail to 
“friends and colleagues” urging them 
to mount a PR campaign on behalf of 
the association. 

“You are probably aware,” Beinin 
wrote, “that the public attack on Amer¬ 
ican Middle East studies and MESA in 
particular that began with the publica¬ 
tion of Martin Kramer’s Ivory Towers on 
Sand has continued throughout the 
year in the mass media with articles in 
the Wall Street Journal , the New Repub¬ 
lic, the National Review, the New York 
Post, and many other places as well as 
articles and radio shows by one Stanley 
Kurtz (a fellow at the Hoover Institu¬ 
tion located uncomfortably close to my 
office). 


“While the intellectual criticisms of 
MESA members are mostly mean spir¬ 
ited, ad hominem, and spurious, there 
is a significant threat to Middle East 
studies from this assault. Many of the 
individuals associated with it (Kramer, 
Kurtz, and Daniel Pipes most promi¬ 
nently) are explicitly calling on Con¬ 
gress to defund Title VI Middle East 
Centers and to put federal money into 
building more reliably ‘patriotic’ 
sources of Middle East expertise. In 
practice, it would be difficult if not 
impossible to do this without relying 
substantially on individuals and insti¬ 
tutions already in place. Nonetheless, 
in the xenophobic current atmosphere 
of the United States, we would be seri¬ 
ously remiss if we failed to make a pub¬ 
lic case for the value of our scholarly 
enterprise not only for its own sake, but 
also for the public goods it provides to 
American society at large.” 

Let’s unpack the slanders here. First, 
no one has cause to be made uncomfort¬ 


able by the proximity of Stanley Kurtz, 
a distinguished contributor to these 
pages, a scholar, and a gentleman. 
Indeed, when it comes to writerly com¬ 
bat, Kurtz may be one of the last intel¬ 
lectuals in America to fight by Marquis 
of Queensberry rules. Second, far from 
being mean spirited, ad hominem, and 
spurious, the critique of MESA, both in 
Kramer’s book and in the journalism it 
inspired, has been a model of public- 
spirited concern. The “public goods” 
provided to American society at large 
by Beinin and his MESA cohorts are in 
fact a “bill of goods.” 

The September 11 attacks revealed 
that the vaunted “expertise” of the 
MESA establishment was no such 
thing. Theirs is a tendentious, ideologi¬ 
cally driven lefty academic enterprise. 
In Kurtz’s unsparing phrase, an “intel¬ 
lectual failure.” Kurtz summarized 
Kramer’s findings in these pages last 
November (“The Scandal of Middle 
East Studies,” November 19, 2001): 
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Throughout the 1990s, American acade¬ 
mics simply refused to study Islamic ter¬ 
rorism. Instead, they searched in vain for 
a Muslim “Martin Luther,” some thinker 
who might reinterpret the Islamic tradi¬ 
tion so as to adapt it to democracy. 
Osama bin Laden could only be an 
embarrassment to scholars who saw 
political Islam as benign. To this day, 
American scholars have produced not a 
single serious study of bin Laden, his 
ideology, or his influence. Six months 
before September 11, Sarah Lawrence 
professor Fawaz Gerges, whose work 
drew on [past MESA president John] 
Esposito’s paradigm, asked: “Should not 
observers and academics keep skeptical 
about the U.S. government’s assessment 
of the terrorist threat? To what extent do 
terrorist ‘experts’ indirectly perpetuate 


this irrational fear of terrorism by focus¬ 
ing too much on far-fetched horrible sce¬ 
narios?” 

This question has received its 
condign rejoinder in the works of 
Kramer, Kurtz, and Pipes. They ask, in 
effect: Should not the U.S. government 
“keep skeptical” about MESA’s assess¬ 
ment of the terrorist threat? To what 
extent did academic Middle East 
“experts” indirectly contribute to our 
unpreparedness for bin Laden by focus¬ 
ing too little on horrible scenarios that, 
alas, were not at all far-fetched? 

So how does Beinin think MESA 
should answer this critique? Apparent¬ 
ly by caricaturing it: “We should 


actively advocate the idea that lively 
discussion of Middle Eastern affairs, 
not slavish parroting of whatever pro¬ 
nouncements come from Washington 
policy makers, is the best way to pro¬ 
mote good public policy and an 
informed citizenry.” 

Revealingly, Beinin’s first two sug¬ 
gestions of specific outlets for MESA’s 
new PR offensive are the lefty outfits 
AlterNet and Pacific News Service. The 
case for defunding only gets stronger. ♦ 

Czech, Please 

I n a recent interview with a German 
newspaper, former tennis champ and 
star of Subaru Forester commercials 
Martina Navratilova described her 
mixed feelings about living in America 
(she defected from Czechoslovakia in 
1975): “The most absurd thing is that, 
in fleeing from injustice, I only ex¬ 
changed one system that suppressed 
freedom of opinion for another,” she 
told Die Zeit. “The Republicans in the 
U.S. manipulate public opinion and 
sweep controversial issues under the 
table. It’s depressing.” 

The Scrapbook tried to build up a 
head of steam over this, but we couldn’t 
keep up with the outrage of CNN’s 
Connie Chung, who told the ex-Czech 
winner of 18 Grand Slam titles that she 
found these statements “un-American, 
unpatriotic. I wanted to say, go back to 
Czechoslovakia, you know, if you don’t 
like it here, this a country that gave you 
so much, gave you the freedom to do 
what you want.” Navratilova returned 
serve: “When you say go back to the 
Czech Republic, why are you sending 
me back there? I live here. I love this 
country. I’ve lived here 27 years. I’ve 
paid taxes here for 27 years. Do I not 
have a right to speak out? Why is that 
unpatriotic?” 

Chung’s volley: “Well, you know the 
old line, love it or leave it.” ♦ 
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Casual 


A Cheap Night Out 


A warm Monday night in 
Chicago, and I’m feeling 
flush and contented, 
departing a parking lot 
with my wife, beginning our walk to 
the Emperor’s Choice, our favorite 
Chinese restaurant on Wentworth 
Avenue. A guy in his early thirties, in 
jeans, a well-worn cambray work 
shirt, and a white hard hat, with a 
phone in his hand, asks, “Do you 
speak English?” When I tell him that 
I have been known to do so, he 
begins a long and detailed story, 
which I shall provide here in a much- 
shortened version. 

He works for his father’s con¬ 
struction company—the name is 
beautifully vague, like Acme or 
Delta Development—and he’s 
been driving one of the compa¬ 
ny trucks, which is stalled near¬ 
by. The towing company won’t 
take a credit card, but insists on 
cash, and he is twenty-seven 
dollars short of the sum 
required. Could I help him 
out? He promises that “Nancy,” 
in the office, will cut me a check for 
the sum in the morning. 

“If you are conning me,” I say, “at 
my age I shall have to repair to the 
Gobi Desert, to live out my days as a 
hermit, forever disappointed in 
humankind. You wouldn’t do that to 
an older gent, would you?” 

He shows me his hands, palms 
turned outward, which are calloused, 
a cut on the left one. He offers to get 
someone on his phone for me to 
prove his bona fides. I shake him off. 
How much does he need? He says, 
eyes looking down at the pavement, 
the whole twenty-seven bucks. The 
towing company won’t do business 
with him for less. 

What the hell? Why not? I take 
my money clip out of my pants pock¬ 
et and realize I have only twenties. If 
I am going to trust him for $27, why 


not trust him for $40? Between a 
twenty-seven-dollar fool and a forty- 
dollar fool, there is only a thirteen- 
dollar difference. I peel off two twen¬ 
ties and hand them to him. He 
exudes a look of extreme gratitude, 
says thank you, hugs my wife lightly, 
then hugs me. 

“Did you ever see the movie Pay It 
Forward ?” he asks. We haven’t. He 
explains that in it when a person has 
been the recipient of a good deed, he 
must turn 

./ * \ 
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around and do a similar deed. He 
wants us to know that he will not for¬ 
get to do so. 

“Please,” he says, “write down 
your name and address, so that I 
know where to have the check sent.” 
After I do so, he asks if I would mind 
also writing down our phone number, 
so that he can have his wife call up to 
thank us. He wants to know what’s 
the latest he can have her call. He 
shakes hands with me, and smiles. I 
note he seems to be missing the back 
teeth on the upper right side. Not a 
good sign, I fleetingly think. 

“Thanks again,” he says, “I won’t 
forget this.” And, clapping his hard 
hat on his head, he walks off briskly 
in the direction of the nearby Dan 
Ryan Expressway. 

Surprise: His wife didn’t call that 
evening, nor did he the day after. 
Now, nearly five weeks later, “Nancy” 


seems to have forgotten to mail the 
check. I have, indubitably, been 
conned and taken, shaken and nicely 
baked. 

I choose, however, not to go to the 
Gobi Desert. For some reason, I am 
not as depressed about this as per¬ 
haps I ought to be. Why, I ask myself, 
don’t I feel, in the language of my 
people, more of a schmuck than I do? 
Part of me admires the sheer style 
with which I have been taken; it 
entailed, after all, costuming: that 
hard hat, the phone, the calloused 
hands, the whole bit. Bringing up the 
movie Pay It Forward was a fine 
touch; so was the request for our 
phone number and the nicety of ask¬ 
ing what was the latest that his wife 
could call. Our man, it suggested, was 
well brought up. 

t Forty dollars is a little more 
X ■ J than the cost of my wife’s and 
V my Chinese dinner that evening. 
If the money had slipped out of 
my pocket, or if I had even been 
pickpocketed, I think I would 
;'V| have felt more aggrieved. Instead 
s my wife and I were presented 
with a show of fairly high quality. 
Fewer than eighty bucks for dinner 
and a night’s entertainment—by 
£ current standards, not all that bad. 

Q Panhandling is becoming more 
and more widespread in America. 
Sometimes it can be menacing. Not 
long ago I was stopped in a supermar¬ 
ket parking lot by a guy with what I 
believe are known as felony muscles, 
who told me he had just got out of 
jail and could I let him have a buck? I 
forked it over without hesitation. 
Sometimes it can be truly affecting: 
men horribly crippled in motorized 
chairs selling newspapers for the 
homeless. But for the most part I 
shell out my dollar or two only for 
the really impressive and well-made 
cock-and-bull stories, extravagant 
tales of sadness recounted with flair. 

“You know,” I remember my 
father saying, “it doesn’t hurt to get 
conned every once in a while. Keeps 
you sharp. Reminds you of your own 
fallibility.” He was no dope, my 
father. 

Joseph Epstein 
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Sacred Secrets 

I n “Spies Like Us” (July 1/July 8), 
Harvey Klehr praises our book for 
being “filled with fascinating and impor¬ 
tant new data about Soviet espionage and 
some Americans who were engaged in 
it.” He concedes that this new source 
material creates a new view of intelli¬ 
gence history. We are glad that he enjoyed 
reading Sacred Secrets and hope readers of 
The Weekly Standard will follow his 
lead. 

Yet Klehr cannot adjust his academic 
focus to accept revelations by “confiden¬ 
tial sources whose motivations and relia¬ 
bility are unknown.” Having coauthored 
an excellent book with John Haynes on 
Venona, he is aware that sources for 
Soviet archival material must often be 
protected. 

Indeed, Klehr appears to have difficul¬ 
ty absorbing the evidence of what he did 
not know before. Even a NS A historian 
we interviewed admitted that the NS A 
had no proof that Truman did not know 
about Venona, they merely assumed it 
because they found no paper trail show¬ 
ing that Truman knew. The Truman 
Library’s presidential appointment 
records demonstrate that on June 4,1945, 
Brigadier General Carter Clarke briefed 
President Truman on the program under¬ 
way to break the Soviet codes. Oliver 
Kirby, who worked for Clarke and was in 
charge of breaking the Russian codes, 
attests to Truman’s knowledge of Venona. 

Similarly, Klehr contradicts himself 
when he fails to read the connection 
between Elizabeth Zarubina, deputy 
chief of Soviet intelligence in North and 
South America, and her protege Kitty 
Harris, who was sent to reactivate two 
illegals close to Robert Oppenheimer. In 
his nitpicking to “dilute one’s confidence 
in the authors’ command of the materi¬ 
al,” Klehr exposes his own lack of under¬ 
standing of FBI methods. He argues that 
we confused the bugging of Steve 
Nelson’s apartment with a telephone tap. 
The FBI was doing both, we learned 
from Robert Lamphere and other FBI 
agents. 

Jerrold and Leona Schecter 
Washington, DC 

Harvey Klehr responds: The Schecters 
do not refute any of the criticisms I 


Correspondence 


offered. Steve Nelson’s home may well 
have been bugged and his telephone 
tapped, but his conversation with 
Zarubina was in his house, not on the 
telephone, and their book gives both sto¬ 
ries. The relation between Elizabeth 
Zarubina and Kitty Harris is irrelevant to 
the Schecters’ confusion over whether it 
was Kheifitz or another Soviet operative 
who introduced Zarubina to the Oppen¬ 
heimer family. 

As for Harry Truman’s knowledge of 
Venona, the Truman Library can find no 
indication of what Carter Clarke told the 
president at his June 4, 1945, meeting. It 
could not have been about the code 
names of suspected spies because, as the 
National Security Agency has noted, not 



until July 1946 did Meredith Gardener 
begin to read KGB messages. 

Dissent from Dissent 

I n addition to an impressive amount of 
distortion, misinterpretation, and fac¬ 
tual error, Stephen Schwartz commits a 
serious slander in his review of Susan 
Weissman’s biography of the novelist 
Victor Serge (“Telling Socialism’s Story,” 
July 1/July 8). He repeats, following 
Weissman, that while living in Paris the 
poetess Marina Tsvetayeva was an agent 
of the NKVD. Now it is one thing to 
invent, as Schwartz likes to, exciting sce¬ 
narios whereby leftist luminaries were 


murdered; it is quite another to implicate 
a long-suffering poet in such activities. 
Tsvetayeva’s husband Sergei Efron was 
indeed an agent who organized at least 
one assassination, but there has never 
been any suggestion that Tsvetayeva actu¬ 
ally participated. 

Keith Gessen 
Syracuse, NY 

N ot content to comment on Susan 
Weissman’s biography of Victor 
Serge, Stephen Schwartz feels compelled 
to slander Dissent magazine. He describes 
a recent Dissent review by Keith Gessen 
as a “hatchet-job,” performed in order “to 
undermine Serge by sabotaging 
Weissman’s biography and obscuring the 
real evils of Moscow’s secret police and 
the anger of Serge’s reaction to them.” 
Schwartz implies that Dissent , which he 
nastily describes as an “organ of the recu¬ 
sant anti-anti-Communist school of 
Irving Howe,” promotes Stalinist apolo¬ 
getics. 

Anyone who has read Dissent or knows 
anything about its history will know how 
absurd this is. Schwartz’s real problem is 
revealed when he says that Serge 
“belonged to the group perhaps best 
described as ‘anticipatory neoconserva¬ 
tives.’” Intellectual history is more com¬ 
plicated than this. The notion that there 
is a straight line connecting courageous 
intellectual dissidents of the 1940s and 
the perspective of The Weekly 
Standard may be comforting. But it is 
juvenile. 

Jeffrey C. Isaac 
Editorial Board, Dissent 
Bloomington, IN 

Stephen Schwartz responds: Keith 
Gessen is far behind the curve on 
Tsvetayeva. In 1989,1 coauthored an arti¬ 
cle in the journal Arguments and Facts 
International that described the discovery 
of the transcript of Tsvetayeva’s interro¬ 
gation by the French police after the 
flight of her NKVD-agent husband 
Sergei Efron. I and others have conclud¬ 
ed from this document that Tsvetayeva 
was a knowing participant in her hus¬ 
band’s activities. In addition, consider¬ 
able archival material has been published 
in Russia on the Tsvetayeva-Efron 
menage, much of which confirms her 
involvement. This judgment merely rati- 
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fies the belief held at the time by no less a 
figure than Vladimir Nabokov. As for 
Jeffrey Isaac’s comment: I have known 
for quite a while that dissenting from 
Dissent is asking for trouble. But I’m 
grateful for the reminder. 

Paradise Regained 


E ric Cohen points out some ten¬ 
sions—though not actual contradic¬ 
tions—in pro-biotechnology arguments 
(“Biotech Loses Its Innocence,” June 24). 
He notes that biotech defenders claim the 
benefits of therapeutic cell-cloning are 
imminent while the possible horrors of 
radically altering the human gene code 
(or “eugenics,” as Cohen puts it) remain 
far off. This is no rhetorical ploy on the 
part of scientists but an accurate summa¬ 
ry of the state of research. We are far from 
understanding what trait is caused by 
each component of the human genome, 
but experiments in the replacement of 
diseased cells with newly cloned ones are 
well underway in animals and may soon 
help humans. 

Surely one could play Cohen’s game 
with anti-biotech arguments, pointing 
out seeming contradictions in order to 
cast aspersions on the whole movement. 
When mammalian cloning was first 
announced, Rush Limbaugh and others 
argued that scientists would never be able 
to create anything that has a soul in a lab. 
But now anti-biotech activists say that 
even single cells sitting in petri dishes, 
cells that will never gestate in a womb, 
are people with souls and with the rights 
of citizens—indeed, with rights that out¬ 
weigh the needs of Parkinson’s and dia¬ 
betes sufferers. 

Anti-biotech activists tell us not to 
define human life in reductionist, materi¬ 
alistic terms. But then they tell us that 
adult stem cell research is morally accept¬ 
able—even though the presence or 
absence of an eggcell membrane is the 
only discernible difference between the 
cells used in adult stem cell research and 
the cells used in embryonic stem cell 
research. That microscopic barrier, sit¬ 
ting in a petri dish and fused to a DNA 
packet by an artificial electrical stimulus, 
makes the difference between a fellow cit¬ 
izen and mere medical supplies? One 
might think there was just a bit more to 


Correspondence 


human nature than that. 

And surely anti-biotech forces have 
been quicker than pro-biotech forces to 
spin current research in order to bolster 
their political arguments. William 
Kristol now argues that therapeutic 
cloning, even if it works, will be so ineffi¬ 
cient that it might as well be banned 
(though many scientists seem to disagree 
with him—and a capitalist should know 
that inefficient practices tend to disap¬ 
pear without the need for bans anyway). 
Wesley J. Smith (“Congress and 
Cloning,” July 1/July 8) expresses the oft- 
heard conservative confidence in adult 
stem cell research, while most scientists 
remain unsure that adult stem cells have 
the plasticity of embryonic stem cells. 

Cohen is right to want thorough and 
thoughtful debate about biotechnology. 
Defenders of science have long shown 
their willingness to debate topics such as 
the atomic bomb or the proper protocols 
for experimental surgery. But a good 
debate means contending with your 
opponent’s best arguments, not concoct¬ 
ing apparent contradictions in order to 
avoid the real arguments. 

Todd Seavey 
New York, NY 

A Half-Baked Story? 

I n “Mixed Legacy: The Rise and Fall 
of Duncan Hines” (July 1/July 8), 
Edmund Levin has swallowed an urban 
myth: that by calling for fresh eggs, 
rather than including dehydrated eggs in 
the formula, as had been done in earlier 
cake mixes, the Hines product “gave the 
housewife the feeling she was doing real 
baking.” 

It’s amazing that nobody blinks at the 
suggestion that dehydrated eggs are every 
bit as good as fresh. (Go to a survivalist 
store and get some to try, if they still stock 
them.) I remember when the Hines cake 
mixes came in and how much better their 
flavor and texture were than those from 
the earlier mixes. They tasted exactly like 
one of my mother’s scratch cakes. If all 
she wanted was a standard white or yel¬ 
low cake, that was “real baking,” less the 
mindless sifting and measuring, so it was 
not inconsistent for a food-lover like 
Hines to lend it his name. 

The myth seems to date to the late 


’70s, when feminist contempt for home¬ 
makers was in full howl. The fact that 
anybody can repeat it without a thought 
shows how easily we are seduced by the 
culture of disdain for ordinary people. 

Charles Perry 
Staff Writer, Food Section 
Los Angeles Times 
Sylmar, CA 

Edmund Levin Responds: Charles Perry 
is certainly correct that the addition of 
fresh eggs to cake mixes was an improve¬ 
ment over dehydrated eggs. And cake 
mixes do have their place. But that’s not 
the point. Hines had a lifelong disdain for 
any food that was not “from scratch.” So 
it’s still a mystery why Hines—who was 
obsessed from childhood with the quality 
of food and never had any taste for “con¬ 
venience”—put his name on a cake mix. 

Even America’s foremost cake mix 
apologist, Ann Byrn, author of the best¬ 
selling The Cake Mix Doctor, admits 
industrial products need additional fla¬ 
voring to eliminate that “cake mix taste.” 

Is it just an “urban legend” that part of 
the intention was to make housewives 
feel they were doing “real baking”? In 
1951, Advertising Age remarked approv¬ 
ingly on the shrewd marketing plan. 
Previously, “mixes were promoted main¬ 
ly as a convenience product. . . . Just add 
water and pop in the oven.” But “the 
Duncan Hines mix turned the tables on 
the established brands by telling the 
housewife to add two fresh eggs.” 


The Weekly Standard 

welcomes letters to the editor. 
Letters will be edited for length and 
clarity and must include the writer’s name, 
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Civil Hysteria 


O nce there was a time, while America was at war, 
when our government refused to grant its cap¬ 
tured enemies, very much including the oddball 
U.S. citizens among them, access to the regular criminal 
courts. And the nation’s leading newspapers and other 
such purveyors of advanced opinion rose up as one in reac¬ 
tion—and cheered. Then the Supreme Court announced it 
would review the situation. And the newspapers turned 
grumpy. Then the Supreme Court reversed course, lickety- 
split, and said the government’s detentions and planned 
secret trials were a-okay. And everybody cheered again. 
“The niceties of jurisprudence,” snorted the Nation (yes, 
the same magazine, and no, we’re not making this up), 
“can be carried too far, and in this case the procedure was 
beginning to take on such overtones of fantasy that the 
Supreme Court’s refusal to give the defendants standing in 
the civil courts came in the nick of time.” Within days, all 
eight of the prisoners at issue had been tried and convict¬ 
ed, and six of them had been executed. News of which exe¬ 
cutions became public only after the fact. This, too, the 
New York Times approved. 

Nowadays, in retrospect of course, President Roo¬ 
sevelt’s handling of the 1942 “Nazi saboteurs” case appears 
rather outlandish, creepy even. No modern president 
would so much as dream of treating wartime detainees that 
way. President Bush certainly wouldn’t. “Compared to past 
wars led by Lincoln, Wilson, and Roosevelt, the Bush 
administration has diminished relatively few civil liber¬ 
ties,” suggest the University of Chicago’s Jack Goldsmith 
and Cass Sunstein in a forthcoming analysis of the home- 
front “legal culture.” And yet, they note, at least “within 
elite circles,” Bush’s relatively mild prisoner-of-war poli¬ 
cies have been met with outright horror, where Roosevelt’s 
positively authoritarian ones were enthusiastically 
embraced. Why is that, they ask? The commonplace 
answer that Bush’s detention policies stand on a weaker 
legal foundation than Roosevelt’s, Goldsmith and Sunstein 
conclude, is “unpersuasive.” 

Instead, they argue, current editorial page denuncia¬ 
tions of the Ashcroft Justice Department should properly 
be viewed as the product of a historical “ratchet effect” 
whereby “essential” civil liberties are conceived more 
expansively with every succeeding war—each conflict’s 
specific legal “abuses,” recognized as such only after 
armistice, being transformed into a new set of categorical 


taboos for the future. Goldsmith and Sunstein are nervous 
about this phenomenon. “The danger,” they write, “is that 
in an age of anthrax, nuclear suitcases, and other easy-to- 
conceal weapons of mass destruction, the threat posed by al 
Qaeda and other terrorists might warrant tradeoffs 
between liberty and security that are inconsistent with 
ordinary respect for civil liberties.” Ordinary respect for an 
ever growing list of civil liberties, that is to say, might “lead 
some to underestimate the threat we actually face.” 

One need not fully share this worry—about the practi¬ 
cal effect of “ordinary” judicial procedures on America’s 
capacity to defend itself against terrorism—to concur in 
Goldsmith and Sunstein’s implied judgment that there’s a 
pandemic of civil libertarian hysteria underway in certain 
“elite circles” just now. Fresh outbreaks occur on an almost 
daily basis. Last week, for example, at a Coronado, Califor¬ 
nia, judicial conference hosted by the Ninth U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, former Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher told his distinguished audience—and got a 
nice round of applause for it, too—that Justice Department 
detention policies now remind him of how, “when I was in 
the Carter administration, I was in Argentina and I saw 
mothers in the streets protesting, asking for the names of 
those being held, those who had disappeared.” Christopher 
offered this spectacularly out-of-proportion analogy in 
direct response to a presentation by his co-panelist at the 
conference, Assistant Attorney General Viet Dinh. That 
would be the same Viet Dinh whose own father really did 
“disappear” into a Vietnamese reeducation camp in June 
1975. Very much the way Christopher’s Argentinians “dis¬ 
appeared.” But very much not the way anyone has been 
dealt with lately here in the United States. 

Now, Warren Christopher, we freely concede, is a desic¬ 
cated old prune. And he plainly hasn’t spent a nanosecond 
familiarizing himself with the particular legal questions at 
issue here. And what he says is fatuous. He is easy to dis¬ 
miss, in other words. But it remains the case, just the same, 
that what Christopher is saying, drained of its exaggera¬ 
tion, is what plenty of people not so easy to dismiss are say¬ 
ing, too. Therein lies a mystery. 

Take Stuart Taylor Jr., for instance, who, week in and 
week out, writes as thoughtfully and well about the law, for 
a nonspecialist audience, as anyone in America. Here Tay¬ 
lor is, though, in his column for the current issue of 
National Journal, raising his own version of the standard 
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alarm about “dangers” inherent in the Bush administra¬ 
tion’s “preference for military detention over criminal 
prosecution” where alleged terrorists are concerned. The 
denouement of the John Walker Lindh trial, Taylor argues, 
clearly establishes that such a preference is misguided: 
Lindh was prosecuted in a regular, open court (more or 
less), where “weaknesses” in the prosecution’s case could 
be and were exposed, and where things consequently 
worked out just about right. Standard procedural protocols 
were observed. Lindh was spared the death penalty. The 
government secured his assistance in its ongoing investiga¬ 
tions. Neat. 

Where the Justice Department has skirted the courts 
and incarcerated al Qaeda suspects as “enemy combatants” 
by “fiat,” however, Taylor would have it that nothing is 
neat—indeed that everything we most cherish about our 
legal system is in peril. Look, he says, at Yasser Hamdi, the 
U.S. citizen taken prisoner with his Taliban unit in 
Afghanistan, who is now being held—without criminal 
charge—in a Norfolk, Virginia, Navy brig. The “enemy 
combatant” designation being used to justify Hamdi’s 
detention is completely unreviewable by the federal courts, 
according to the government, according to Stuart Taylor. 
Hamdi almost certainly is an “enemy combatant,” granted. 
But what about others like him who might similarly fall 
into the Defense Department’s clutches? Are they to be 
hidden away forever, denied any chance to establish their 
innocence to an independent authority, in a radical “depar¬ 
ture . . . from centuries of Anglo-American jurispru¬ 
dence”? 

We find it difficult to account for such complaints 
merely by reference to real-world facts. About the Lindh 
case, we would point out that its defendant, the suburban 
California teenager cum Wahhabi lunatic, was hardly the 
kind of fellow our Marines are likely to confront very often 
on the battlefield. Moreoever, Lindh’s sentence, rather 
than signaling “weaknesses” in the indictment lodged 
against him, looks more to us like the typical leniency-for- 
cooperation plea bargain of a guy who sort of wishes he 
could be a suburban California teenager once again. The 
Lindh case, in short, may not be the best crystal ball 
through which to predict what regular criminal prosecu¬ 
tions of al Qaeda operatives would entail. 

Zacarias Moussaoui, whom Stuart Taylor neglects to 
mention, is the more obvious—and disturbing—model. 
Moussaoui is now being given every inch of the civil-court 
trial the Justice Department’s critics think generally 
appropriate. And the early results—even, or perhaps espe¬ 
cially, from a civil libertarian perspective—do not look 
good. A man would have to have a heart of stone to read 
the transcript of Moussaoui’s rearraignment hearing last 
Thursday without quailing a little. Unlike Lindh, appar¬ 
ently, Moussaoui really means it: He hates and mistrusts 
America. And so he hates and mistrusts America’s courts. 
And so he is representing himself pro se —and in the 


process he is committing slow-motion suicide, without 
even realizing it, while a talented and conscientious U.S. 
district judge, Leonie Brinkema, vainly tries to protect his 
interests. 

Moussaoui: I will be able to prove that I have certain knowl¬ 
edge of September 11, and I know exactly who done it. I 
know which group, who participated, when it was decided. I 
have many information. ... I, Moussaoui Zacarias, in the 
interests to preserve my life, enter with full conscience a 
plea of guilty, because I have knowledge and participated in, 
in al Qaeda. I am a member of al Qaeda. 

Brinkema: Mr. Moussaoui, you have to stop, or I’ll have the 
marshals remove you. 

Moussaoui: I pledge bayat to Osama bin Laden. ... I am 
guilty. 

At this rate, precisely because he has been accorded full 
access to the regular federal courts, Zacarias Moussaoui, 
the gears of those courts grinding away in their regular 
fashion, is going to win himself a lethal injection—even 
though the case against him remains entirely circumstan¬ 
tial. Does the fact that it all will be “his fault” make it any 
less an embarrassment? 

And mightn’t Yasser Hamdi and the other “enemy 
combatants” being held in military custody thus be better 
off where they are? After all, as we read the Justice Depart¬ 
ment’s filings in Hamdi’s ongoing habeas corpus proceed¬ 
ings, it simply isn’t true—as nearly every editorial page 
would have it—that our government is claiming unilateral, 
absolute power to call people “enemy combatants” and 
lock them up for the rest of time. In fact, in the Hamdi case 
itself, the government has already offered for judicial 
review a sealed submission that Chief Judge Harvie 
Wilkinson of the Fourth Circuit says “specifically delin¬ 
eates the manner in which the military assesses and 
screens enemy combatants to determine who among them 
should be brought under Department of Defense control” 
and further “describes how the military determined that 
petitioner Hamdi fit the eligibility requirements applied to 
enemy combatants for detention.” What’s more, Justice 
Department lawyers have themselves acknowledged, by 
reference to Supreme Court precedents which suggest as 
much explicitly, that the judiciary may “call upon the exec¬ 
utive to provide ‘some evidence’ supporting [enemy com¬ 
batant] determination[s]”—and may also, by logical exten¬ 
sion, invalidate such determinations if it turns out the evi¬ 
dence is wholly insubstantial. 

How on earth does any of this constitute an outrage 
against American civil liberties, much less a “departure . . . 
from centuries of Anglo-American jurisprudence”? And 
why—given that the executive branch, dispassionately 
observed, has neither proposed nor claimed authority nor 
otherwise shown the slightest willingness to pursue the 
war on terrorism with wild, extra-legal abandon—are so 
many smart people among us nevertheless disposed to 
regard the U.S. government as a dangerous, snarling beast? 

—David Tell, for the Editors 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

“The Decline and Plunge” 


The San Francisco Judge and his 9th 
Court of Appeals took it upon them¬ 
selves to kick God out of America’s 
Pledge of Allegiance. Of all the insults to 
America, a God fearing nation, this takes 
the cake. So, I called on Edward Gibbon, 
author of the timeless “Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire.” 

“Mr. Gibbon,” I began, “you know all 
about the San Francisco judge, his 9th 
Court of Appeals, how they turned the 
tables on God and Adam and Eve. The 
Good Lord kicked out those two from the 
Garden of Eden. Maybe, to get even, the 
judge and his accomplices kicked God 
out of America’s Pledge of Allegiance. 
Who knows?” 

“Unbelievable,” responded Mr. Gibbon. 
“Yes, I know all about it. In a curious way 
it’s symptomatic of the fall of Rome. This 
time, with San Francisco, it’s more a 
plunge and less a fall. Sadly, it’s addition¬ 
al grease added to the perilous skid 
down which America plunges either by 
mistake or by design.” 

“That serious?” I asked him. 

“Yes, I fear,” he answered. “Rome is to 
San Francisco a sister city. It’s certainly 
as vulnerable, something like yet another 
sister city, Troy, another damsel in dis¬ 
tress.” 

“How? Why?” I wondered. 

“Different strokes for different folks,” Mr. 
Gibbon continued. “This time, it’s not the 
Greeks nor a Trojan horse at San 
Francisco’s Golden Gate. The horse that 


threatens is made of a judge and his 
court of law.” 

“Now I get it,” I said, and I did. 

“Into San Francisco rolls this 21st 
Century Trojan horse. Out pour the 
judge’s and court’s plotters. They run 
rampant through that city’s streets. Since 
God is no longer there any church, syna¬ 
gogue and mosque falls victim to the 
marauding godless. That’s no surprise. 
It’s to be expected. With no longer any 
place to dwell, God is homeless. And 
that’s what America will allow to hap¬ 
pen?” 

“Saints preserve us!” I nearly shouted. 

“Yes, indeed,” went on Edward Gibbon. 
“What happens to San Francisco 
spreads to other American sister cities. 
Look carefully at the Judge’s Trojan 
horse constructed by him and his court 
and now menacingly parked before any 
other American city’s vulnerable 
entrance.” 

“But is it possible?” I asked Mr. Gibbon. 

“Yes, alas,” he replied. “What stands 
between what’s a threat and a disaster is 
but a single and forgiving God of many 
faiths.” 

“Lovely, dear America,” I said out loud 
to him and to God’s angels if they lis¬ 
tened. “Why must it be America that is 
made to suffer like the perils of Pauleen 
always on the brink of some misfortune?” 

“Yes,” Edward Gibbon then concluded, 
“It’s no way to treat a lady.” 
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Why Republicans 
Should Be Afraid 

An awful lot can go wrong for 
them this fall, by David Brooks 



R epublicans have been pretty 
sanguine about their prospects 
in this fall’s midterm elections. 
They shouldn’t be. It’s true that Presi¬ 
dent Bush’s popularity ratings remain 
high and that, asked which party they 
would like to see control Congress 
next year, the voters are still evenly 
divided. But these numbers may be 
misleading. In the first place, the cor¬ 
porate scandals will serve to motivate 
Democratic voters. And in midterm 
elections, motivation trumps polling, 
because party loyalists have to be pro¬ 
pelled to actually go out and vote. Sec¬ 
ond, a powerful wave of anxiety is now 
sweeping across the country as the 
markets tank. Americans don’t con¬ 
nect this anxiety to politics, because 
it’s July. But as November approaches 
and people begin to think electorally, 
there could be sharp swings. This has 
happened in past midterm elections. 
One party looks fine for months and 
then suddenly, 10 days before the elec¬ 
tion, its numbers collapse. 

Third and most important, the 
landscape favors the Democrats. Any 
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number of issues could break their 
way. The markets could continue their 
slide. More corporate scandals could 
come to light. Prescription drug bene¬ 
fits could return to the fore. The SEC 
could be critical of Dick Cheney’s 
Halliburton stewardship. Democratic 
attacks on the alleged evils of Social 
Security privatization could decimate 
Republicans, as Democrats tie seniors’ 
worries about their pensions to the 
collapsing markets. 

Liberal blogger Joshua Micah Mar¬ 
shall (www. talkingpointsmemo. com) 
recently published the leaked results 
of a Tarrance Group study commis¬ 
sioned by the National Republican 
Campaign Committee. The Tarrance 
recommendations make for discon¬ 
certing reading for Republicans. 
“Democrat attempt to label GOP posi¬ 
tion on Social Security as favoring 
‘privatization’ presents serious threat. 
GOg Members, and candidates must 
fight back against this label,” the 
study reported. “AARP is a dangerous 
adversary in this debate. They have 
greater credibility than any entity on 
this issue and are not viewed as parti¬ 
san,” the consultants continued. They 
recommended that Republicans 


respond to the issue by declaring, 
“Social Security is a sacred trust. It 
must be saved.” They suggested that 
Republicans not try simply to change 
the subject or laud themselves for hav¬ 
ing the courage to tackle the entitle¬ 
ments issue. 

The Tarrance Group offers effective 
recommendations on how Republi¬ 
cans can portray themselves as fervent 
anti-privatizers and so neutralize the 
issue. And Republicans may be able to 
neutralize other Democratic issues. 
But that’s cold comfort, because there 
are few issues that offer significant 
Republican upside. The political ben¬ 
efits from the war on terror have been 
reaped. Domestically, the Republican 
party is as bereft of plausible policy 
ideas as at any time in the past quarter 
century. How exactly do Republicans 
respond to the current moment? With 
cuts in the capital gains tax rate? With 
the flat tax? With deregulation? With 
a crusade to shrink the size of govern¬ 
ment? With entitlement reform? 
These ideas, admirable on the merits, 
are as politically implausible now as 
any that can be imagined. Worse, 
many of them have the feel of a 
bygone era. 

The public may not blame Republi¬ 
cans for the market’s collapse, but 
sooner or later people will ask, What 
are you going to do to get us out of this 
mess? It won’t be enough to repeat 
that the fundamentals are sound, or to 
mention the important work that was 
done to organize the Office of Home¬ 
land Security. 

Part of the reason some Republi¬ 
cans have been lulled into a false sense 
of security is that the Democratic diag¬ 
nosis of the coming election is wrong. 
Many Democrats—including Dick 
Gephardt, who last week predicted his 
party would pick up as many as 40 
House seats—seem to think they can 
win by linking Republicans to dishon¬ 
est corporate fat cats, by keeping the 
issue of CEO scandals alive and in the 
public eye straight through the fall. 

That’s unlikely. The Enron scandal 
broke months ago. That was the scan¬ 
dal that presented maximum peril to 
Republicans. (How many times in 
U.S. history has such a huge scandal 
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revolved around one of the closest 
supporters of the president of the 
United States?) But Enron produced 
no political fallout. 

Still, the Democrats seem to think 
that there is this organized entity 
called Corporate America, made up of 
senior executives, Republicans, white 
country clubbers, and people who 
were cheerleaders and prom kings in 
high school. If they can get the rest of 
the country to hate these people as 
much as they do, then they will win 
elections. Because they have this cate¬ 
gory in their heads, Democrats see the 
corporate scandals as tainting the 
whole Republican party. 

But Americans who have not been 
suckled on the Marx-Engels Reader do 
not carry these categories around in 
their heads. They perceive no one 
organized entity, Corporate America, 
that ruthlessly exploits another, Ordi¬ 
nary Americans. Most people believe, 
rather, that there are some dishonest 
people who have done horrible things 
in corporate America. But also that 
George W. Bush is an admirable man 
who is doing his best for the country, 
even though he once worked for a cor¬ 
poration, and has friends who are in 
business. In other words, they see the 
scandals as a crisis of character, not a 
crisis of capitalism. 

The core threat for Republicans is 
not the scandals. It’s the institutions 
and the economy. Over the past 
months the country has been hit by a 
barrage of stories about Wall Street, 
the Catholic church, the FBI, and 
CIA—all of which suggests that many 
fundamental institutions of American 
life are in disrepair. Anxiety over this 
is reflected in a sharp rise in the per¬ 
centage of people who say the country 
is on the wrong track. In a survey con¬ 
ducted July 11-14,49 percent of voters 
told Ipsos-Reid pollsters that the 
country is headed south, a rise of 10 
percentage points over the previous 
three weeks. When that happens, 
incumbents, and the party perceived 
to be in power, suffer. 

What’s more, the rise of a large 
investor class makes it more likely 
that market declines will have politi¬ 
cal effects. Republicans have been 


comfortably assuming that the rise of 
this investor class would help them, 
because as people put money in the 
market, studies show, they are more 
likely to vote Republican (even con¬ 
trolling for income). But those studies 
were conducted in the 1990s, as mar¬ 
kets rose. It could be that the axe 
swings both ways. As the market 
drops, investors may take revenge on 
the people they think lured them 
there. Anglo-American journalist 
John O’Sullivan has pointed out that 
British homeowners who were 
encouraged to buy homes in the 1980s 
by Margaret Thatcher took it out on 
Thatcher in 1990 when home values 
dropped. 

American exit polls in 2000 
revealed that voters who were bearish 
on the markets tended to vote for 
Gore, while the bulls backed Bush. 
What if the bulls of 2000 blame 
Republicans for the market of 2002? 
That’s a lot of angry voters. According 


to a Gallup Poll conducted July 9-11, 
43 percent of Americans think the 
markets will go down over the next 
year, while only 29 percent think they 
will rise. This is the first time in a year 
that bears have been in the majority. 
Meanwhile, the number of people who 
believe the overall economy is in 
excellent or good shape has dropped 
to 35 percent from 69 percent when 
George Bush took office. 

The Republicans control the debate 
on the war on terror and domestic 
security, but while they have 
admirably spent their days keeping 
the country safe from attack, Demo¬ 
crats have been seizing control of the 
domestic agenda. They are now the 
most aggressive champions of domes¬ 
tic reform, and will be until Republi¬ 
cans come up with their own (rather 
than just a me-too) agenda on domes¬ 
tic reform, a platform that is as start¬ 
ling and brave as their international 
effort to combat the axis of evil. ♦ 
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He’s No LBJ 

How Daschle stacks up against the very model 
of a modern majority leader, by Fred Barnes 


P resident Dwight Eisenhower 
was a Republican, Senator Lyn¬ 
don Johnson a Democrat. But 
in his memoir Waging Peace , Eisen¬ 
hower remembered Johnson, the Sen¬ 
ate majority leader during his presi¬ 
dency in the 1950s, as a friend and 
frequent ally. “We had our differ¬ 
ences, especially in domestic and eco¬ 
nomic policy,” Eisenhower wrote. 
“Yet, when put in perspective, he was 
far more helpful than obstructive.” 
When President Bush writes his 
memoirs, he’s unlikely to recall his 
Senate majority leader, Tom Daschle, 
in the same way. 

The LBJ model of a majority 
leader—Johnson held the post from 
1955 to 1960—has become prominent 
again with the publication of Robert 
Caro’s Master of the Senate, the third 
volume of his biography of Johnson. 
Caro declares Johnson the greatest 
Senate majority leader ever, a verdict 
few historians would quibble with. 
And so the question is, How does 
Daschle, like Johnson a Democrat 
confronting a Republican president, 
measure up against LBJ? 

The answer is not well on two hall¬ 
marks of Johnson’s tenure: the ability 
to work with a president of the other 
party and a willingness to take on a 
major constituency group of his own 
party. But that’s not the end of the 
story. Times have changed dramati¬ 
cally on Capitol Hill since LBJ’s era. 
And Daschle follows a different mod¬ 
el from Johnson’s—more patient, 
more liberal, more partisan, and less 
conciliatory. Majority leader since 
June 2001, Daschle may prove to be 
more effective than either the White 
House or congressional Republicans 
admit. 

Johnson’s favorite tactic was to side 
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with Eisenhower, notably on foreign 
policy, and drive a wedge through 
Senate Republicans, picking off the 
liberals and moderates. Daschle rarely 
joins with Bush, instead rigidly stick¬ 
ing to Democratic positions and wait¬ 
ing for the president to acquiesce. 
This worked successfully on the farm 
bill, airline security legislation, and 
an economic stimulus package—and 
is likely to succeed again with 
accounting reform and with passage 
of an energy bill stripped of Bush’s 
cherished provision to open the Arc¬ 
tic National Wildlife Refuge in Alaska 
to oil drilling. 

But the absence of an LBJ-like 
relationship with the White House 
and Daschle’s unwillingness to break 
with Democratic interest groups limit 
what he can achieve. Chances are 
Johnson, were he Senate leader today, 
would forge agreements with the 
White House on a prescription drug 
benefit, a patients’ bill of rights, and 
terrorism reinsurance. These are high 
priority issues on which Daschle 
seems unwilling to compromise. At 
least on a drug benefit, the Johnson 
tactic of reaching agreement with the 
president and dividing GOP mem¬ 
bers of Congress could work. True, it 
would boost Bush. But it would also 
allow Democrats to claim credit for a 
popular measure in time for the 
midterm congressional elections in 
November. 

Oddly enough, Daschle is a great 
fan of Caro’s biography of LBJ. He’s 
read all three volumes, listened to 
Master of the Senate on tape, and spent 
an evening with Caro talking about 
Johnson and his time. He regards 
Caro’s work as second only to William 
Manchester’s The Last Lion (on Win¬ 
ston Churchill), Daschle’s favorite 
biography. 

According to Daschle, three huge 
changes from LBJ’s time have 


reduced the sway of a majority leader. 
Johnson excelled in building personal 
relationships with senators. But that’s 
far harder today, Daschle insists, 
because senators “aren’t around” on 
evenings and weekends when person¬ 
al ties could be nurtured. Then there’s 
the press. “Instantaneous media 
attention compounds and makes 
more complex the challenge” of run¬ 
ning the Senate, he says. Finally 
there’s the role of fund-raising. “You 
can read all 1,200 pages, and I don’t 
think you can find the word fund¬ 
raising in that book.” Johnson took 
care of raising money with a few 
phone calls, but Daschle devotes 
many hours each week to this dis¬ 
tracting task. 

While Daschle isn’t as powerful a 
majority leader as Johnson, he has 
considerable clout nonetheless—and 
a great deal more than his Republican 
predecessor, Trent Lott. “The Demo¬ 
cratic leader has both carrots and 
sticks,” Lott says. “The Republican 
has few carrots and no sticks.” Repub¬ 
lican committee assignments are gov¬ 
erned by strict seniority. But Daschle 
decides all of them himself, has many 
patronage staff appointments, and 
determines the budget of party groups 
such as the Democratic Policy Com¬ 
mittee. 

Rather than concentrate on sena¬ 
tors one-on-one as LBJ did, Daschle 
stresses the caucus of all 50 Senate 
Democrats. “In all the time LBJ was 
leader, they only had one annual con¬ 
ference,” Daschle says. “His strategy 
was to never meet as a group” because 
it might lead to an uprising. “I take 
the opposite point of view. I think 
there’s a group chemistry that’s pro¬ 
duced. . . . We now meet three times 
a week. I think inclusion is the only 
way to keep my people together.” 
Whatever the cause, Daschle has 
maintained amazing unity among 
Democrats, who have just a one-vote 
edge over Republicans. 

To get his way, Daschle has run 
roughshod over Democratic commit¬ 
tee chairmen. He refused to let the 
chairman of the Finance Ccommittee, 
Max Baucus, handle the economic 
stimulus package or the prescription 
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drug benefit. He grabbed the energy 
bill from Jeff Bingaman’s Energy and 
Natural Resources Committee, to pre¬ 
vent it from approving oil production 
in the Alaskan wilderness. He wrote 
the farm bill, trumping Iowa’s Tom 
Harkin, chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee. And he nullified a bipar¬ 
tisan compromise on terrorism rein¬ 
surance, reached by Paul Sarbanes, 
Banking Committee chairman. Re¬ 
publicans say Daschle defers 
only to three Senate chairmen: 

Robert Byrd of the Appro¬ 
priations Committee, 

Edward Kennedy of 
Labor, and Patrick 
Leahy of Judiciary. 

Daschle matches 
one asset Johnson 
had as majority 
leader: an adoring 
press corps. When 
the Senate is in ses¬ 
sion, he presides over 
a daily “dugout” with 
reporters. It is good- 
natured on both sides. 

Daschle is easygoing, the 
press corps chummy—in 
contrast to the hostile attitude 
of reporters at the White House 
briefing and the understandable 
defensiveness of press secretary 
Ari Fleischer. This pays off for 
Daschle. His failures get scant 
attention. The inability of Senate 
Democrats to produce a budget this 
year is rarely cited in the media. In 
May 2001, Daschle promised that 
approval of the Yucca Mountain 
nuclear waste dump in Nevada would 
not pass so long as Democrats control 
the Senate. Last month Daschle wig¬ 
gled out of his promise. He declined 
to keep Yucca off the Senate floor. 
Once it passed, few stories mentioned 
Daschle’s vow and failure to deliver. 

Storing the nation’s nuclear waste 
under Yucca Mountain was the White 
House position, but there’s no evi¬ 
dence Daschle allowed the vote to be 
helpful to Bush. Daschle’s relation¬ 
ship with Bush isn’t like that—and 
isn’t like LBJ’s with Ike either. After 
the terrorist attacks on September 
11, Daschle, Lott, House Speaker 


Denny Hastert, and Minority Leader 
Dick Gephardt began gathering 
weekly for breakfast at the White 
House. For weeks, as anti-terrorist 
legislation was drafted and enacted, 
Daschle and Bush worked in a warm, 
bipartisan fash¬ 


ion that was captured in Bush’s firm 
hug of Daschle after his speech to 
Congress last September 20. 

But the relationship cooled. In 
November, Bush asked a GOP mem¬ 
ber of Congress what the real story is 
with Daschle. Bush indicated he was 
willing to seek bipartisan agreements 
with Daschle on legislation unrelated 
to September 11. He was told 
Daschle was a deeply partisan 
liberal who wouldn’t be 
much help. And Daschle 
hasn’t been. But Daschle 
says a huge roadblock 
is Bush’s unwillingness 
to break with his conserv¬ 
ative base in Congress, 
which is no doubt true. For 
Johnson and Eisenhower, 
things were easier. The Sen¬ 
ate in the 1950s had many 
conservative Democrats 
eager to back Eisenhow¬ 
er, and the president 
had a bloc of liberal 
and moderate Republicans 
to appeal to. Now, there are 
few liberal or moderate 
Republicans, fewer still con¬ 
servative Democrats. 

“At least once a month, and 
frequently more often, John¬ 
son and [House Speaker Sam] 
Rayburn would drive to the 
White House at the cocktail 
hour, enter unseen through 
the back door, and settle 
down for a highball or two with 
he President in the second-floor 
presidential study,” write Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak in Lyndon B. 
Johnson: The Exercise of Power, a high¬ 
ly regarded biography of LBJ. No 
such sessions have occurred with 
Bush and Daschle. “They don’t have 
anything close to that” sort of rela¬ 
tionship, a White House aide says. 
The Ike-LBJ tie “was based on trust.” 
They could “do business,” the aide 
says, and Bush and Daschle can’t. For 
his part, Daschle says secret meetings 
are “all but impossible” nowadays. 

In Master of the Senate, the climax 
of Johnson’s career as leader was his 
bold and risky engineering of passage 
of the 1957 Civil Rights Act. To pull 
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this off, Johnson broke with the Sen¬ 
ate’s most cohesive group, conserva¬ 
tive Southern Democrats, the group 
that had promoted his rise to majority 
leader. He had ulterior motives— 
politicians always do—but the result 
was to end the Senate logjam and pass 
the first of the great civil rights acts. 

The closest Daschle has come to 
breaking with a Democratic interest 
group is trade promotion authority, 
and even there it’s only a partial 
break. This authority—like the “fast 
track” authority that led to the free- 
trade treaties of the 1970s and ’80s— 
would allow the president to get trade 
agreements through Congress with¬ 
out amendment, and organized labor 
is strongly opposed. To soften the 
blow, Daschle added lavish wage 
insurance and trade adjustment assis¬ 
tance for workers to the bill. More 
important, he allowed an exception to 
be tacked on that may prompt a presi¬ 
dential veto, killing a bill that John¬ 
son would surely have made accept¬ 
able to the president. 

On other issues, Daschle is a pris¬ 
oner of interest groups. Because of 
opposition by trial lawyers, Daschle 
has blocked a patients’ bill of rights 
and terrorism reinsurance. To satisfy 
environmentalists, he made defeat of 
oil drilling in the Arctic mandatory. 
To please labor and liberals, he insists 
on the most costly prescription drug 
benefit. Because of feminists, he’s 
allowed conservative judicial nomina¬ 
tions by Bush to be blocked. 

A final point. Both Johnson and 
Daschle recognized the popularity of 
the presidents they dealt with. For 
Johnson, this led to a special promise 
when he was elevated to majority 
leader. “There will be no personal 
attacks upon the integrity of the presi¬ 
dent or upon his intentions,” he said. 
There weren’t any. Daschle has made 
no such promise and Bush lacks 
Eisenhower’s stature. He has raised 
doubts, at least obliquely, about 
Bush’s ethics at Harken Energy 
before entering politics and his forth¬ 
rightness in disclosing pre-September 
11 clues about possible terrorist 
attacks. Times change, and so do 
majority leaders. ♦ 


What Cops Can 
Teach the FBI 

Local police are ahead of the feds when it comes 
to effective law enforcement, by Eli Lehrer 


A s America’s best-educated, 
best-equipped, and best- 
known law enforcement 
agency, the FBI runs the world’s most 
sophisticated law enforcement labs, 
keeps national crime statistics, and 
gives police all over the country plen¬ 
ty of advice on everything from child 
abuse to credit card fraud. The over¬ 
bearing federal agent swooping down 
from Washington to take control of 
local police investigations became a 
stock figure in movie and TV crime 
dramas for good reason. Given its 
recent track record, however, the FBI 
might want to begin taking advice 
from local police agencies rather than 
dispensing it. 

While the 1990s saw sharply drop¬ 
ping crime rates all over the country, 
the FBI suffered a long string of fail¬ 
ures. The September 11 shortcomings 
and Special Agent Robert Hanssen’s 
espionage activities on behalf of the 
Russian government have gotten the 
most attention. But there are serious 
problems lurking in almost every area 
of the Bureau’s operations. At a time 
of cascading financial scandals, it 
appears to have done very little to 
improve and modernize its capabili¬ 
ties in that area. It has allowed ever 
more violent multistate criminal syn¬ 
dicates like the Black Gangster Disci¬ 
ples to replace the Italian Mafia as the 
nation’s leading merchants of drugs, 
sex, and illegal weapons. From child 
porn distribution to terrorism, nearly 
every crime the FBI seeks to prevent 
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increased through the 1990s, even as 
the Bureau’s arrests decreased. 

Arguably, the Bureau has been 
spread too thin, and should never 
have been entrusted with such dis¬ 
parate tasks as counterintelligence, 
bank robberies, and child kidnap¬ 
pings. But at the same time the FBI 
has fallen down on the job, local 
police agencies have gone from suc¬ 
cess to success. Since 1992, crime has 
declined in 47 states and about 85 
percent of the nation’s largest cities, 
the steepest such drop in American 
history. Along with stiffer prison sen¬ 
tences, strategies that ask police offi¬ 
cers to partner with people in the 
communities where they work—com¬ 
munity policing—best explain the 
nation’s newfound safety. Local police 
agencies have ushered in a new era of 
civic safety by creating flexible orga¬ 
nizational structures that allow them 
to respond to new problems, opening 
their doors to the public, and build¬ 
ing simple but effective intelligence 
operations. If the FBI hopes to 
remake its dysfunctional culture, it 
can learn a lot from the beat cops 
patrolling America’s neighborhoods. 

While FBI Director Robert Muel¬ 
ler has announced a new focus on ter¬ 
rorism and counterintelligence, little 
has actually changed. A recent study 
by Syracuse University’s Transaction¬ 
al Records Access Clearinghouse 
shows that, despite the alleged change 
in emphasis, nearly all of the FBI’s 
work remains directed at arresting 
drug dealers and bank robbers. The 
Philadelphia Inquirer , meanwhile, 
reports that the small increases in the 
FBI’s terrorism arrests since Septem¬ 
ber 11 come mostly from bookkeep¬ 
ing changes rather than from any 
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change in strategy. Local police, when 
forced by events to change their 
focus, move much more quickly: In 
cities from Minneapolis to Pasadena, 
new management techniques allow 
area commanders to rapidly redeploy 
personnel to tackle new problems. 
The New York Police Department— 
which has almost twice as many 
employees as the FBI—has changed 
its organizational structure more 
since September 11 than has the 
Bureau. Police departments in 
Lowell, Mass., Anaheim, Calif., 
Phoenix, Newark, and elsewhere 
have sharply limited their use of 
specialized, single-task units in 
favor of quick redeployment of 
more broadly trained officers. If a 
district commander in Lowell 
wants to bust a drug house or a 
Newark police chief wants to 
investigate a series of stained- 
glass window thefts, he needs lit¬ 
tle permission to send dozens of 
police officers off to work on 
those very particular problems. 

Not coincidentally, well-run 
police departments have become 
the most open and welcoming 
parts of local government. Nearly 
all of them now allow citizens to 
ride along with police officers. 
Many cities use meetings with 
citizens as the primary forum for 
setting police priorities. Good 
local police agencies pay attention 
to small problems as well as large 
ones: During late August of last 
year, I watched a member of the 
Chicago police department’s top 
brass interrogate a district comman¬ 
der about his response to a loud 
homeless man in a park. 

The FBI, on the other hand, seems 
to care little about what citizens have 
to say. The most recent updates to the 
FBI’s community outreach web page 
reveal that field offices in Buffalo and 
San Diego canceled community 
involvement programs after Septem¬ 
ber 11. But most field offices aren’t so 
attentive: In mid-July, the FBI’s most 
recent community involvement 
report for New York City dated from 
early 2000. What outreach programs 
do exist—mostly partnerships with 


local schools—focus on teaching citi¬ 
zens about the FBI’s work rather than 
inviting them to help. Although the 
exigencies of federal law enforcement 
do present special challenges when it 
comes to community involvement, 
other federal agencies have found that 
openness works: The Border Guard, 
for example, has stemmed the flow of 
illegal immigrants in many areas by 
deigning to work with community 
groups and local police agencies. 


The FBI may feel that community 
outreach is a frippery to be discarded 
in times of crisis, but this is short¬ 
sighted. At their best, community 
outreach programs are among the 
finest sources of vital intelligence for 
police. While larger urban police 
departments pay informants to infil¬ 
trate local gangs, the best method of 
gathering intelligence is even sim¬ 
pler: Make yourself accessible to tip¬ 
sters. The Chicago Police Depart¬ 
ment’s famous blue-jeans-wearing 
tactical team police officers actually 
became more effective at gathering 
intelligence once they started wearing 


bulletproof vests, weapons, and 
badges on top of their street clothes. 
On countless occasions in my own 
reporting, I’ve seen people rat out 
criminals in return for a pass on a 
public drinking rap, a cigarette, taxi 
service from the police department, 
or, most often, nothing at all besides 
the feeling of being a good citizen and 
helping the police. 

In gathering intelligence, good 
local police agencies rely on people 
rather than technology. As crime 
soared in the 1960s and 1970s, 
most cities spent millions setting 
up wiretaps, building crime labs, 
and constructing fingerprint data¬ 
bases. Sophisticated facilities like 
these helped crack some high- 
profile cases, but real success 
against crime required sending 
thousands of new police officers 
into the streets, where they 
returned to the pre-World War II 
habits of knowing the neighbor¬ 
hoods where they worked, walk¬ 
ing beats, and working out of 
storefront offices. In fact, success¬ 
ful police agencies have increas¬ 
ingly turned technical tasks over 
to civilian professionals. Arling¬ 
ton, Texas, home to the best-edu¬ 
cated large police force in the 
country, uses civilian crime-scene 
teams for evidence collection in 
§ cases as trivial as an angry 
boyfriend shooting a slingshot at 
I his girlfriend’s workplace win¬ 
dow. The FBI already employs far 
k more civilians than special 
agents, but a great many of its 
highly trained agents are assigned to 
tasks like answering media queries 
and carrying out forensic accounting 
tasks. 

The FBI still recruits many of 
America’s best law enforcers. The 
administration’s plan to have the 
Bureau focus on terrorism, further¬ 
more, is a major step in the right 
direction. Nearly all of its personnel 
are committed, hard-working, and 
intensely patriotic. They deserve a 
better-run agency, and by looking to 
local police forces for inspiration, 
Director Mueller just might be able to 
give it to them. ♦ 
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The Reign 
of Spain 

Repelling Morocco’s miniature invasion. 

by Christopher Caldwell 


L ast week, Spain undertook its 
largest unilateral military oper¬ 
ation since 1939. In the wee 
hours of July 17, 28 Spanish special 
forces, backed up by four naval vessels 
and six helicopter gunships, recon¬ 
quered the 500-yard-long uninhabit¬ 
ed island of Perejil, part of the Span¬ 
ish enclave of Ceuta on the north 
African coast, which a dozen Moroc¬ 
can soldiers had occupied for six days. 

Was the island worth fighting for? 
Yes, if you think of it as the place that 
Homer used in the Odyssey as the 
model for Ogygia, the paradise where 
Calypso keeps Odysseus entranced for 
seven years in her enchanted grotto. 
No, if you consider that the grotto is 
now used as a hideout for drug traf¬ 
fickers and that the island is given 
over to goats and sheep rowed out to 
the place by locals to avoid paying 
shepherds. Spain debated simply giv¬ 
ing up the island as recently as 1994. 

Obviously, what arose with the 
Moroccan occupation was a question 
of principle. Here is what happened. 
On the afternoon of July 11, during 
the wedding celebrations of Moroc¬ 
co’s young king Mohamed VI, a 
dozen Moroccan soldiers landed on 
the island and raised their country’s 
flag. Spanish officials believe the king 
ordered the incursion himself. What¬ 
ever the case, it violated Spain’s sover¬ 
eignty. Ceuta and Perejil have been 
under European rule since 1415, 
when a Portuguese protectorate was 
established there. Spain took over 
those and other Mediterranean pos¬ 
sessions at different times in the sev¬ 
enteenth century. Under a bilateral 
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agreement made by Spain and Moroc¬ 
co in 1960, neither country is to estab¬ 
lish permanent settlements there. 
When Spanish civil guards ap¬ 
proached the island, they were held 
off at gunpoint. 

Spain sought to resolve the stand¬ 
off through diplomatic channels. 
First, it requested an explanation 
from Morocco. This request was met 
with silence. Then European Com¬ 
mission president Romano Prodi and 
the Danish government, which con¬ 
trols the European Union’s revolving 
presidency, requested the removal of 
Moroccan troops. This request was 
met with derision. The Moroccan 
minister of foreign affairs, Mohamed 
Benaissa, called the international 
press together and attempted to treat 
the situation as a joke. The maneuver, 
he said, was merely an operation 
aimed at foiling smuggling and con¬ 
trolling illegal emigration from 
Morocco. “We’re not going to invade 
the island with a dozen soldiers,” he 
added, as the Moroccan flag waved 
over Perejil. Then NATO issued a 
communique describing the Moroc¬ 
can occupation as an “unfriendly 
act.” 

Days of negotiations followed, in 
which American envoys played an 
informal role, exerting heavy pressure 
at the royal wedding festivities. When 
Morocco affirmed it had no intention 
of removing its soldiers, Spain 
attacked at dawn on July 17. It cap¬ 
tured all six Moroccans remaining on 
the island. 

As is usual when the First World 
comes in violent conflict with the 
Third, the responses were asymmetri¬ 
cal. Morocco and its allies in the Arab 
League made mighty claims of 


implacable irredentism. Morocco 
called the Spanish operation a “fla¬ 
grant act of aggression.” The newspa¬ 
per Aujourd’hui le Maroc said the raid 
“revealed to the world the true face of 
a Spain that is dominating, arrogant, 
and colonialist.” 

Spain, on the other hand, pro¬ 
claimed a desire to compromise even 
as its troops were landing. It promised 
to pack up and go home if Mohamed 
VI would only give a “clear and 
unambiguous statement” that he 
would not invade again. He refused. 
Then Benaissa let drop in an inter¬ 
view with SER radio that Morocco 
wouldn’t reinvade if Spain simply left. 
The Spanish government said it 
would indeed leave if only the Moroc¬ 
cans would make that same statement 
officially. They wouldn’t. Spain’s min¬ 
ister of foreign affairs, Ana Palacio, 
reiterated that her country was ready 
to leave the island. “We just don’t 
want a Moroccan politics of faits 
accomplis,” she said. 

Spain’s Western allies, meanwhile, 
responded with a subtlety verging on 
agnosticism. The European Union 
countries, under Denmark’s leader¬ 
ship, sought to issue a statement 
backing Spain’s right to defend itself, 
but they were blocked by France. 
After Spain’s recovery of Perejil, 
European Commission president Pro¬ 
di said, “We continue to be worried 
by the events on the island”—as if the 
situation had been exacerbated rather 
than resolved. Prodi did not refer at 
all to the original Moroccan land¬ 
ing—an omission that rendered the 
Commission’s statement even weaker 
than the one Kofi Annan issued from 
the United Nations (Annan con¬ 
demned “all unilateral actions adopt¬ 
ed up to this moment”). By Friday, 
July 19, the U.S. State Department 
was the key go-between. It sounded a 
decidedly French note, describing the 
standoff as an “unfortunate situation 
that involved two nations that are the 
United States’ friends.” Colin Powell 
said that any troops that remained on 
the island “would only make negotia¬ 
tions more difficult.” El Pais, flagship 
paper of Spain’s left intelligentsia, 
warned that taking back the island 
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would start a whole new round of 
troubles. The Financial Times, while 
calling Morocco’s invasion “ill- 
advised,” called Spain’s an “act of 
folly.” 

Did they have a point? It depends 
how you look at it. Spain’s insistence 
on continuing to claim a tiny chunk 
of Africa may weaken its position in 
negotiations over the British posses¬ 
sion of Gibraltar, which abuts its ter¬ 
ritory. But Spain also would have run 
a big risk by doing nothing. Fernando 
Arias Salgado, Spain’s ambassador to 
Morocco, worried that Morocco was 
releasing a trial balloon, hoping to 
threaten Spain’s two large African 
enclaves of Ceuta and Melilla. He was 
right. Benaissa upped the ante in a 
press conference in Paris on Friday, 
warning that negotiations should 
begin on the status of Melilla; and 
Moroccan soldiers have taken to 
blocking pedestrian (but not tourist) 
access to Ceuta, whose economy 
depends on Moroccan shoppers. 

M orocco is one of the more trust¬ 
worthy nations in the Islamic 
world. That’s not saying much, but 
the country does have a large, educat¬ 
ed middle class and a semi-free press. 
France has deep economic ties with it. 
Spain rerouted an energy pipeline 
from Algeria through Morocco out of 
neighborly spirit not long ago (and 
has disavowed any intention of now 
seeking economic sanctions against 
Morocco). The Bush administration 
is interested in negotiating a far-rang¬ 
ing free-trade treaty with Morocco, of 
the sort negotiated with Chile after 
NAFTA. Most important, Morocco is 
cooperating in the war against al 
Qaeda. Perhaps because of this, 
Mohamed VI and his government 
believe they can get away with trying 
to shake concessions loose from the 
West. 

The recapture of Perejil was a 
Spanish mission; the country sought 
no help or endorsement either from 
NATO or from any of its allies. This 
was exactly the sort of unilateral mis¬ 
sion that “Europe,” when regarding 
the United States, professes to 
deplore. But it has been met with 


unconditional support from NATO 
and widespread approval within 
Spain. As such, this military and 
diplomatic success, though miniature 
in scale, is a standing rebuke to the 
multilateral, post-national, Kantian 
utopianism that is the prevailing style 
of European Union diplomacy. 

This ought to raise questions 
among the Europeans, whose “dia- 
logue”-based foreign policy leaves 
them almost wholly defenseless 
against what Ana Palacio calls the 


F ive years ago, anyone calling 
China a strategic problem was 
dismissed as looking for some 
new “cold war” enemy to fight. And 
when President Bush initially charac¬ 
terized the People’s Republic as a 
“strategic competitor,” Washington’s 
old foreign policy hands collectively 
clucked their disapproval at such a 
rash idea. 

But what was once controversial 
has now become almost conventional. 
The recent release of two major gov¬ 
ernment studies indicates a new 
mainstream opinion on China. Two 
weeks ago, the Pentagon published its 
Annual Report on the Military Power of 
the People’s Republic of China, a docu¬ 
ment mandated by Congress. The 
report is a thorough account of the 
improvements in Beijing’s capabilities 
and delivers an insightful analysis of 
Chinese security and military strategy. 

The other new report is perhaps 
more important. The massive tomes 
issued by the U.S.-China Security 
Review Commission—yet another 
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politics of faits accomplis. What if next 
time Morocco, aiming its appeal to 
native nationalists, sends a much larg¬ 
er force, with heavy weaponry? Spain 
has answered that question in 
spades—it will fight, and it will pre¬ 
vail. But what if Morocco, aiming its 
appeal at the “European human rights 
community,” decides to occupy Pere¬ 
jil with a gang of children throwing 
stones? That is Europe’s question to 
answer—and the answer is shrouded 
in doubt. ♦ 


congressional initiative—are just the 
sort of bipartisan product that, in 
Washington, represents a summary of 
respectable opinion. Yet the report 
pulls no punches: “[The United 
States and China] have sharply con¬ 
trasting worldviews, competing geo¬ 
strategic interests, and opposing polit¬ 
ical systems.” Increasing economic 
ties “have not softened China’s egre¬ 
gious behavior on human rights nor 
changed its strategic perceptions that 
the U.S. is its principal obstacle to 
growing regional influence.” That’s 
from the first paragraph of the execu¬ 
tive summary. 

More stunning still is the commis¬ 
sion’s challenge to the premise of 
American China policy throughout 
the Clinton years, which is still the 
formal position of the Bush adminis¬ 
tration: that trade with China would 
have an inevitable liberalizing effect. 
This policy is just a “hypothesis,” in 
the Commission’s reckoning, and the 
panel notes that American trade has 
helped to strengthen the PRC militar¬ 
ily as well as economically. “The 
Commission does not believe that 
anyone can confidently forecast the 


China Without 
Illusions 

Washington wakes up to Beijing’s intentions. 
by Tom Donnelly 
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future of China and the U.S.-China 
relationship, and contends that while 
we may work and hope for the best, 
our policymakers should prepare for 
all contingencies.” 

This is not how senior officials 
thought about Beijing during the 
1990s as they tried to build a strategic 
partnership. President Clinton, cham¬ 
pion surfer of public opinion in the 
post-Cold War, dot-com decade of 
good feelings, looked forward to 
“working with China and expanding 
areas of cooperation.” Beijing would 
help “advance fundamental American 
interests and values.” Clinton eagerly 
sought summits with Chinese leader 
Jiang Zemin and looked forward to an 
emerging world order where China 
was “not only playing by the rules of 
international behavior, but helping to 
write and enforce them.” 

Even as Washington opinion takes 
a harder stand on Beijing, however, 
there are many for whom hope 
springs eternal. For example, the lone 
dissenter among the Security Review 
commissioners is William Reinsch, a 
principal architect of and apologist for 
the Clinton administration’s China 
and trade policies. The majority 
report, Reinsch argues, “adds to the 
level of paranoia about China.” The 
best Reinsch can say is that China “is 
a work in progress” and that Ameri¬ 
can policy should strive for detente. 
His fellow commissioners “fail to 
understand that U.S. and Chinese 
geopolitical interests in the region will 
inevitably diverge regardless of what 
kind of government China has.” 

Still, the speed at which the pendu¬ 
lum has swung is remarkable; 
Reinsch’s rhetoric sounds like a tinny 
echo from the detente days of the 
Cold War, when the Soviet Union 
would last forever and Russia was 
impervious to democracy. But with 
the increasing evidence of China’s 
international ambitions and an Amer¬ 
ican foreign policy establishment that 
now chooses to recognize the implica¬ 
tions, there is little prospect for any 
“engagement” that shrinks from con¬ 
frontation, let alone any long-term 
“partnership.” 

The Security Commission makes 


an overwhelming case that “China’s 
leaders view the United States as a 
partner of convenience, useful for its 
capital, technology, know-how and 
market,” but that they regard America 
“as China’s long-term competitor for 
regional and global military and eco¬ 
nomic influence.” In sum, Beijing 
seeks to unseat the United States as 
the preeminent power in East Asia 
and, eventually, to undermine its sole 
superpower status. 

The Commission also defines a 
useful set of “benchmarks” against 
which to measure Chinese behavior: 
its proliferation activities; relations 
with “terror-sponsoring states” like 
Iran, North Korea, and Iraq; the 
expansion of Chinese long-range mis¬ 
sile forces; policies toward Taiwan; 
and the pursuit of “asymmetric war¬ 
fare capabilities and modern military 
technology that could menace Ameri¬ 
can military forces.” But most impor¬ 
tant, the panel recognizes the main 
issue is “whether the Communist par¬ 
ty maintains its monopoly of political 
power or shares it with the Chinese 
people.” In other words: It’s the regime, 
stupid. 

By the Pentagon’s standards, most 
of the military indicators of Chinese 
behavior are already flashing red 
warning lights. Using a “net assess¬ 
ment” approach that goes beyond a 
simple “bean count” of planes, ships, 
missiles, tanks, or troops, the Penta¬ 
gon report looks at the relative 
strength of Chinese forces, particular¬ 
ly across the Taiwan Strait—the sce¬ 
nario that represents the most likely 
source of a major conflict between the 
United States and Beijing. 

The Pentagon report acknowledges 
that China may not choose a full¬ 
blown invasion of Taiwan: “Beijing’s 
primary political objective in any 
Taiwan-related crisis, however, likely 
would be to compel Taiwanese author¬ 
ities to enter into negotiations on Bei¬ 
jing’s terms and to undertake opera¬ 
tions with enough rapidity to pre¬ 
clude third-party”—meaning Ameri¬ 
can—“interventions.” 

This is already a near-nightmare, 
says the Pentagon. The report con¬ 
cludes that the Chinese military’s 


“offensive capabilities improve as each 
year passes, providing Beijing with an 
increasing number of credible options 
to intimidate or actually attack Tai¬ 
wan. Should China use force, its pri¬ 
mary goal likely would be to compel a 
negotiated solution on terms favorable 
to Beijing. Such an approach would 
necessitate a rapid collapse of Taiwan’s 
national will, precluding the United 
States from intervening.” This sce¬ 
nario is no fantasy. A fair reading of 
the report, which is authoritative in its 
reference to Chinese military writings 
and material developments, makes 
clear how shaky past assumptions 
about China have been. 

Though the center of opinion 
about China has come a long way in a 
short time, it remains unclear whether 
the administration or Congress is real¬ 
ly ready to take the kinds of steps 
needed to prepare for unhappy “con¬ 
tingencies.” Though President Bush 
regards China as a competitor, it’s not 
clear how much of the policy-making 
bureaucracy agrees. For example, 
most of the government is uninterest¬ 
ed in the United States organizing a 
NATO-like coalition of East Asian 
democracies to counter Beijing’s 
ambitions in the region, or in the 
United States allying itself more 
closely and more practically with Tai¬ 
wan. Though Defense Secretary 
Rumsfeld has committed himself to 
“transforming” U.S. forces, in part to 
prepare for conflict across the Taiwan 
Strait, it is unclear that these changes 
can be accomplished in time to catch 
up to the rapid changes in Chinese 
capabilities. 

In addition, one wonders whether 
the events following September 11 
will put further strains on relations 
with China. Both the Security Com¬ 
mission and Pentagon studies were 
written with the presumption that 
conflict with China would be focused 
on East Asia—and that it was the only 
major war, hot or cold, on the horizon. 
But the war on terrorism and the pres¬ 
ence of American military forces in 
Central, South, and Southeast Asia is 
a new and powerful wild card in the 
game. Once again, accepted strategic 
wisdom may soon be out of date. ♦ 
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The Coming War 
with Saddam 

Sooner than you think 


By Stephen F. Hayes 

curious thing seems to have happened on 
the way to the war against Saddam Hussein. 
Despite President Bush’s oft-stated commit¬ 
ment to “regime change” in Iraq, media 
reports have been rife with speculation that 
military action is unlikely, maybe even off the table. 

These reports continued to appear last week even as 
the second-ranking Pentagon official was dispatched to 
Turkey—a critical ally in any military offensive against 
Saddam Hussein—and spoke openly of ousting the Iraqi 
dictator. They have come despite numerous reports of a 
military build-up in key Gulf states. They have come amid 
credible reports that Saddam Hussein’s intelligence forces 
have stepped up their coordination with al Qaeda terror¬ 
ists, and as Saddam boasts publicly of funding Palestinian 
suicide bombers. They have come even as military press 
officers are discussing with some reporters arrangements 
for coverage of the coming war. Nor did they cease after 
President Bush plainly outlined his administration’s poli¬ 
cy of preemption in a speech delivered at West Point. 

So, when a reporter asked the president at a July 8 
press conference, “Is it your firm intention to get rid of 
Saddam Hussein?” he was understandably exasperated. 

“It’s the stated policy of this government to have 
regime change,” Bush declared. “And it hasn’t changed.” 

Three days after that press conference, a front-page 
story in USA Today claimed that Bush’s national security 
team had decided against a preemptive strike on Iraq. “A 
full-scale invasion of Iraq will require significant provoca¬ 
tion by Saddam Hussein’s regime—such as invading a 
neighbor, fielding a nuclear weapon or attacking its 
minority population, top Bush administration officials 
have concluded.” The article further asserted that the 
Bush team is thus “raising the bar for an invasion, though 
by no means has ruled it out.” 

And three days after that, Time magazine’s Michael 
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Duffy went even further. He quoted a “top official from 
one Middle East ally” as saying, “Iraq is over. The window 
is closed.” So, Duffy concluded, “President George W. 
Bush’s team isn’t so much preparing for war with Iraq as it 
is fighting a war with itself about whether and how to 
fight.” 

What’s happening here seems clear enough. Adminis¬ 
tration officials opposed to military intervention in Iraq— 
a dwindling number—are losing one internal battle after 
another. So they’re taking the fight public in an attempt to 
change Bush’s mind. 

But they’re fighting a battle whose outcome was decid¬ 
ed months ago. “It was over by the State of the Union,” 
says one senior administration official. 

In fact, the discussions truly taking place behind the 
scenes at the highest levels of the administration today are 
revealing for another reason: War with Iraq may come 
sooner than we think. Among the most pressing concerns 
are determining the size and shape of the effort; using 
Saddam’s links with al Qaeda to make the “public case” 
for war with Iraq; and securing congressional authoriza¬ 
tion. But, however these issues are resolved, the basic 
question regarding a war to remove Saddam is not “if,” it’s 
“how and when.” 


T he discussions inside the administration over how 
best to overthrow Saddam Hussein took a decid¬ 
edly public turn on May 23, when USA Today ran 
a brief article suggesting deep divisions between military 
and civilian leaders at the Pentagon. The following day, 
the Washington Post’s military reporter Tom Ricks fleshed 
out the debate, positing two distinct approaches. The first, 
attributed to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, called for 250,000 
ground troops. The second, said to be favored by the Pen¬ 
tagon’s civilian leadership and Gen. Wayne Downing, a 
top national security adviser, favored massive air attacks to 
complement U.S. Special Forces on the ground working 
with the Iraqi opposition. This second approach was 
known as the “Downing plan.” 
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In a testament to Ricks’s record of solid reporting, his 
article spawned several copycats and helped define a new 
conventional wisdom on Iraq, one that persists to this day. 
But several sources—both in the Pentagon and elsewhere 
in the national security structure—say that disagreement 
within the administration has been exaggerated in the 
media. 

“It is not accurate to say that there are deep divisions 
between the uniformed and civilian leadership,” says Gen. 
Peter Pace, vice chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. “It is 
accurate to say that there is an active, constructive, and 
cordial dialogue on what is a very serious topic.” 

Of course, there are serious discussions about how best 
to depose Saddam Hussein. But according to those 
involved, the deliberations are remarkable not for their 
acrimony, but for their single-minded focus—removing 
Saddam—and their courtesy. 

“I don’t believe there’s any deep dissension,” says a top 
defense official with knowledge of Iraq policy. “I’ve seen 
that before, and it can be ugly. There’s always going to be a 
wide range of views in any administration. But I just don’t 
see the fighting at the highest levels [in the current one].” 

“I just have trouble understanding who’s spinning it 
that way,” says a senior administration official. 

One possible explanation, offered by several sources, is 
a misinterpretation—or perhaps a misrepresentation—of 
the caution that is customary in planning for any use of 
force. Uniformed leaders are supposed to prepare for 
worst-case scenarios, after all. In creating combat outlines, 
military commanders seek out, present, and prepare for 
even the most horrific possible outcomes. 

“The Joint Chiefs did put a briefing together about 
possible shortages, but they’re paid to be cautious,” says 
one administration official involved in the planning. 
“That certainly wasn’t a no-go, and if it was meant as one, 
that’s not how it was received by the president.” 

General Tommy Franks, who has briefed Bush on Iraq 
planning at least three times—most recently last Wednes¬ 
day—presented two very specific concerns. First, he raised 
the possibility that Saddam will launch chemical and bio¬ 
logical attacks—likely enough, since his weapons of mass 
destruction are crucial to the casus belli. A second concern 
is the possibility of extended warfare in the streets of 
Baghdad, involving U.S. troops and the few troops suffi¬ 
ciently loyal to Saddam to fight to the death. Franks, 
though, has been consistently reassuring on the second 
point. 

The troop numbers—widely reported to range 
between 200,000 and 250,000—were Franks’s first best 
estimate. And while the debate about the size of the forces 
needed remains “fluid,” no one on either the civilian or 
military side—including Downing, who left the adminis¬ 


tration last month amid reports that his plan for a smaller 
operation had been rejected—raised serious objections to 
those initial numbers. “Even Downing didn’t believe in 
the so-called Downing plan,” says one top official. “Pre- 
September 11, I don’t know anyone who said we should 
send ground troops to Baghdad. Post-September 11, I 
don’t know many who oppose it.” 

If reporters and mid-level leakers haven’t yet figured 
out that a war with Iraq is just short of inevitable, Turkish 
prime minister Bulen Ecevit has. After his meeting with 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul Wolfowitz last week, 
Ecevit told a Turkish television network, “The American 
administration is not hiding that it is determined on a 
military intervention against Iraq.” 

And, most important, the likelihood of the coming war 
hasn’t escaped Saddam Hussein. In early March, during 
one stage of the farcical but nonetheless continuing dis¬ 
cussions about resuming U.N. weapons inspections, Iraqi 
foreign minister Naji Sabri delivered a letter to U.N. secre¬ 
tary general Kofi Annan and the Security Council. “How 
will the relationship between Iraq and the council be nor¬ 
malized under the present declared U.S. policy which aims 
at invading Iraq and overthrowing its national govern¬ 
ment by force?” 

That the Iraqi dictator believes an American attack is 
coming—remember, he insists the Gulf War, “The Mother 
of All Battles,” continues to this day—explains much. 

O n November 22, 2001, the Ummat, a Pakistani 
newspaper with close ties to the Taliban and al 
Qaeda, published a shocking report. It claimed 
that Taha Husseyn, a high-ranking Iraqi diplomat, had 
traveled to Kandahar for a meeting with Mavlana Jalal ud- 
Din Haqqani, a Taliban representative. According to the 
paper, Husseyn was dispatched by Saddam Hussein to 
offer whatever support he could—arms, money, sanctu¬ 
ary—to Osama bin Laden and Mullah Mohammed Omar. 

Although major U.S. news outlets, including the Wash¬ 
ington Post and the Los Angeles Times, had cited the 
Ummat'% reporting after September 11, none of them 
repeated this development. Of course, it’s nearly impossi¬ 
ble to assess the credibility of such reports. (The paper 
today regularly runs front-page pictures of bin Laden, 
along with his hateful exhortations to harm Jews and 
Americans.) Still, if the report of a Saddam-al Qaeda 
alliance were true, successfully prosecuting the war on ter¬ 
rorism would become even more urgent. 

Why, skeptics might ask, would Saddam essentially 
invite the war to Iraq? It’s a fair question, but one with an 
obvious answer: Saddam has long viewed U.S.-led attacks 
as inevitable. 
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According to intelligence reports, Saddam began 
moving military assets inside Iraq within hours of the 
September 11 attacks. By late November, the time of the 
Ummat report, he had already reshuffled his top leader¬ 
ship, rearranged his defenses, and prepared a 
line of succession. His rhetoric since 
September 11—on everything from 
the U.S. war on terrorism, to 
weapons inspections, to 
funding Palestinian sui¬ 
cide bombers, to U.N. 
sanctions—has been 
defiant, almost pro¬ 
vocative. 

So, the thinking 
goes, he reaches out to 
Islamic extremists in a 
blatant effort to unite 
the Arab world 
against the West. 

Implausible? Maybe. 

But it’s a scenario with 
historical precedent. 

On December 16, 

1998, the United States 
and Britain began four 
days of sustained bomb¬ 
ing in Iraq—a campaign 
known as Desert Fox. The 
bombing came in 
response to Saddam’s con¬ 
tinued flouting of U.N. 
weapons inspections. The 
inspectors had been kicked 
out after years of Saddam’s 
thwarting their efforts to rid 
Iraq of weapons of mass 
destruction (WMD). The 
inspectors had left with¬ 
out accounting for sig¬ 
nificant pockets of 
Saddam’s WMD 
arsenal, particularly 
his bio-weapons pro¬ 
gram. 

Five days later, on 
December 21, 1998, Sad¬ 
dam dispatched a senior Iraqi 
diplomat named Faruq Hijazi— 
remember that name—to Afghanistan to offer asy¬ 
lum to Osama bin Laden. Although there had been 
reports of previous meetings between representatives of 


bin Laden and Hussein, this one carried special import. 
Hijazi is the former head of Saddam’s intelligence opera¬ 
tion and, according to Rome’s daily Corriere della Sera 
(which broke the story), “the person who has been respon¬ 
sible for nurturing Iraq’s ties with the fundamentalist war¬ 
riors since 1994.” 

Media reports in late 1998 and 
early 1999 brimmed with spec¬ 
ulation about a bin Laden- 
Hussein partnership. News¬ 
week magazine, in its Janu¬ 
ary 11, 1999, issue, ran a 
long article headlined “Sad¬ 
dam + Bin Laden?” The 
story quoted an “Arab 
intelligence source” with 
knowledge of Saddam’s 
plan. “According to this 
source, Saddam ex¬ 
pected last month’s 
American and Brit¬ 
ish bombing cam¬ 
paign to go on much 
longer than it did. The 
dictator believed that as 
the attacks continued, 
indignation would grow 
in the Muslim world, mak¬ 
ing his terrorism offensive 
both harder to trace and 
more effective. With acts of 
terror contributing to chaos in 
the region, Turkey, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait might feel 
less inclined to support Washington. 
Saddam’s long-term strategy, 
according to several sources, 
is to bully or cajole 
Muslim countries into 
breaking the embargo 
against Iraq, without 
waiting for the United 
Nations to lift it 
formally.” 

In an interview with 
Time magazine around the 
same time, bin Laden warned 
that he “would target any Amer¬ 
ican who pays taxes to his govern¬ 
ment.” Asked about Iraq, he was blunt: “There 
is no doubt that the treacherous attack has confirmed that 
Britain and America are acting on behalf of Israel and the 
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Jews, paving the way for the Jews to divide the Muslim 
world once again, enslave it and loot the rest of its wealth. 
A great part of the force that carried out the attack came 
from certain Gulf countries that have lost their sovereign¬ 
ty-” 

This recent history acquired new relevance when, 
shortly after the September 11 attacks, Czech intelligence 
reported a meeting in Prague between a senior Iraqi diplo¬ 
mat named Ahmed Khalil Ibrahim Samir al-Ani and lead 
hijacker Mohamed Atta. Although U.S. intelligence 
sources are divided on the reliability of this intelligence, 
the Czech government stands by it. “The meeting took 
place,” Hynek Kmonicek, Czech ambassador to the U.N., 
told the Prague Post. At the time of the meeting, in April 
2001, Kmonicek was a deputy foreign minister. When he 
asked the Iraqi chief-of-mission what exactly al-Ani did 
for the Iraqi government, the top diplomat had no answer. 
“He didn’t know [what al-Ani was up to],” Kmonicek said. 
“He just didn’t know.” 

Other European newspaper 
reports—in Germany’s Bild and 
Britain’s Observer —claimed that Atta 
also met in Prague with Faruq Hijazi, 
the same man who had allegedly 
offered asylum to bin Laden in 1998. 

Shortly after the Prague meetings 
were disclosed, Saddam summoned 
Hijazi, then his ambassador in 
Turkey, back to Iraq, though the Iraqi 
government claimed the recall had 
nothing to do with reports of his involvement with al Qae¬ 
da. 

This series of reported contacts between bin Laden 
and Saddam gained credibility this spring with the publi¬ 
cation of an article in the New Yorker. Reporter Jeffrey 
Goldberg visited Kurdish-controlled northern Iraq to doc¬ 
ument Saddam’s gassing of villages there in the late-1980s. 
What Goldberg found was stunning: numerous firsthand 
accounts of active coordination between Saddam’s top 
intelligence service, the Mukhabarat, and al Qaeda. 
Although Goldberg peppers his article with disclaimers— 
“I was wary; the Kurds have an obvious interest in lining 
up on the American side in the war against terror”—he 
nevertheless builds an arresting case. 

Sometime after September 1, 2001, a new al Qaeda 
group called Ansar al-Islam began operating in northern 
Iraq. Writes Goldberg, “The allegations include charges 
that Ansar al-Islam has received funds directly from al 
Qaeda; that the intelligence service of Saddam Hussein 
has joint control, with al Qaeda operatives, over Ansar al- 
Islam; that Saddam Hussein hosted a senior leader of al 
Qaeda [bin Laden’s number two, Ayman al-Zawahiri] in 


Baghdad in 1992; that a number of al Qaeda members flee¬ 
ing Afghanistan have been secretly brought into territory 
[in Iraq] controlled by Ansar al-Islam; and that Iraqi intel¬ 
ligence agents smuggled conventional weapons, and possi¬ 
bly even chemical and biological weapons, into 
Afghanistan.” 

In a Kurdish prison, Goldberg interviewed an Iraqi 
intelligence officer named Qassem Hussein Muhammad, 
who had been captured by the Kurds. Muhammad said 
that he was sent to northern Iraq by Saddam’s Mukhabarat 
to find Abu Wa’el, a top official in both the Mukhabarat 
and Ansar al-Islam. “[Abu Wa’el] is an employee of the 
Mukhabarat,” Muhammad told Goldberg. “He’s the actual 
decision-maker in [Ansar al-Islam], but he’s an employee 
of the Mukhabarat.” 

Goldberg interviewed another man, an Iranian Arab 
named Muhammad Mansour Shahab, who claimed to 
have smuggled weapons from Iraq to al Qaeda’s base in 
Afghanistan. Shahab detailed his 
work running weapons—which 

Goldberg suggests may have included 
chemical and biological weapons—to 
Afghanistan. Then, Goldberg asked 
how long al Qaeda and Saddam had 
worked together. He was told, 
“There’s been a relationship between 
the Mukhabarat and the people of al 
Qaeda since 1992.” 

Investigators working on a fright¬ 
ening PBS documentary called Sad¬ 
dam’s Ultimate Solution, which aired two weeks ago, 
expanded on and corroborated much of Goldberg’s report¬ 
ing. 

Administration officials are understandably wary of 
commenting on reports that suggest cooperation between 
bin Laden and al Qaeda. But while they would not speak 
on the record about links between Saddam and al Qaeda, 
they take such coordination seriously enough to have 
assigned a team of intelligence investigators at the Penta¬ 
gon to explore it. That effort involves an exhaustive review 
of past intelligence reports for missed clues to a Saddam-al 
Qaeda connection. According to sources familiar with the 
project, the findings thus far are “solid,” and the ties are 
significantly deeper than these public reports show. Still, 
there is no “smoking gun”—something tying Saddam 
directly to September 11. Other published reports suggest 
a similar effort is underway at the CIA. 

Sources say the links with al Qaeda will not likely be a 
central part of the coming “public case” against Saddam. 
They don’t have to be. Most polls taken since Septem¬ 
ber 11 show that nearly 7 in 10 Americans favor military 
action in Iraq. A Gallup poll taken in late June found 61 


According to sources 
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percent of those surveyed favor sending U.S. ground 
troops to do the job, while 83 percent said removing Hus¬ 
sein is “very important” or “somewhat important.” As for 
our soldiers, they appear eager to confront the Iraqi dicta¬ 
tor. When Bush addressed 10,000 Army troops from the 
10th Mountain division on Friday, one soldier interrupted 
with an enthusiastic “Let’s get Saddam!” The building 
erupted in a loud chorus of cheers. 

The president and his top national security advisers 
believe that Saddam’s development of weapons of mass 
destruction alone is enough to justify the coming war. 
Sources point to President Bush’s speech at the German 
Bundestag on May 23 as evidence. Bush never mentioned 
Iraq directly, but aides say his meaning was clear. 

“The evil that has formed against us,” said the presi¬ 
dent, “has been termed the new totalitarian threat. The 
authors of terror are seeking nuclear, chemical and biolog¬ 
ical weapons. Regimes that sponsor terror are developing 
these weapons and the missiles to deliver them. If these 
regimes and their terrorist allies were to perfect these 
capabilities, no inner voice of reason, no hint of con¬ 
science would prevent their use.” 

W hen I first started asking questions about con¬ 
gressional authorization for the use of force in 
Iraq, I focused almost exclusively on when that 
request would come from the administration. Would the 
White House go to Congress before the midterm elec¬ 
tions? Would Senate Democrats vote to authorize force in 
Iraq knowing that doing so would boost President Bush 
and Republicans politically? Could they afford to vote 
against it? Given the president’s rhetoric about the serious 
potential threat from Saddam and his terrorist allies, can 
the administration wait until after the new Congress is 
sworn in, in early January, as the first President Bush did 
when he sought authorization for the Gulf War? 

My questions were frequently answered with a ques¬ 
tion: Who says we need congressional authorization? 

Although no decision has been made about whether to 
seek congressional authorization—a point emphasized 
repeatedly in my discussions with administration offi¬ 
cials—a robust debate on that sensitive subject is under¬ 
way. 

The argument against seeking authorization is rela¬ 
tively simple: We don’t have to and it’s strategically 
unsound. On the first point, even some Capitol Hill 
Democrats privately concede that Saddam, in rebuilding 
his WMD program and locking out inspectors, has rather 
obviously flouted the terms of the cease-fire he agreed to at 
the end of the Gulf War. The law authorizing force in the 
Gulf War—Public Law 102-1—is still in effect. 


But the second point is a bit flimsier. By seeking autho¬ 
rization, the argument goes, the administration would tele¬ 
graph its intentions to Saddam and eliminate the element 
of surprise. But such thinking ignores the fact that Sad¬ 
dam has long anticipated an attack. President Bush has 
spoken of regime change ad nauseam , and the Washington 
Post has carried several front-page stories on the presi¬ 
dent’s authorization of covert attempts to kill Saddam. 

Missing from that calculus, of course, is a third reason 
for forgoing a vote: that Congress might actually reject the 
use of force. Virtually no one—in the administration or in 
Congress—suggests such an outcome is conceivable. 
Indeed, several key Democrats, including Senate majority 
leader Tom Daschle, House minority leader Dick 
Gephardt, Senate Foreign Relations chairman Joe Biden, 
and Senator Joe Lieberman, have already voiced support 
for military intervention in Iraq. 

Those who favor seeking congressional authorization 
make their case in political terms. They say it’s crucial that 
the Congress—and by extension the American public—be 
invested in the decision to remove Saddam. 

Regardless of how the authorization debate unfolds, 
Senate Democrats are moving to give the issue a public 
hearing. Biden already has plans for two sets of hearings 
on Iraq. The first, scheduled for July 31 and August 1, will 
include a wide range of experts speaking primarily to three 
matters: identifying the threat, examining possible 
responses, and discussing a post-Saddam Iraq. “The sena¬ 
tor believes it’s time to start a wider national dialogue on a 
potentially critical decision to go to war,” says Norm Kurz, 
Biden’s communications director. “We need to educate the 
American public on the risks of both action and inaction 
on Iraq.” The administration has indicated it will not par¬ 
ticipate in these initial hearings, but will likely send repre¬ 
sentatives to the second set of hearings, tentatively sched¬ 
uled for some time after Congress returns from its August 
recess. 

On March 11, the six-month anniversary of the Sep¬ 
tember 11 attacks, President Bush spoke at a White House 
ceremony honoring the victims. He used the occasion to 
announce: “We have entered the second stage of the war 
on terror—a sustained campaign to deny sanctuary to ter¬ 
rorists who would threaten our citizens from anywhere in 
the world.” 

Later in the same speech, the president previewed 
what might be the third stage of the war on terror: “Every 
nation in our coalition must take seriously the growing 
threat of terror on a catastrophic scale—terror armed with 
biological, chemical, or nuclear weapons. America is now 
consulting with friends and allies about this greatest of 
dangers, and we’re determined to confront it.” 

What will he say on September 11? ♦ 
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Pervez, the 
Friendly Dictator 

The problem with Pakistan's President Musharraf 


By George Perkovich 


U 


F or my money,” wrote David Ignatius 
recently in the Washington Post, Pervez 
Musharraf “is the most courageous 
and visionary leader on the world 
scene today.” The Pakistani presi¬ 
dent’s help in the hunt for al Qaeda and his apparent deci¬ 
sion to fight extremists engaged in violence against India 
prompted Ignatius’s encomium. Pakistani commentators 
of all persuasions, meanwhile, were lambasting Musharraf 
for proposing constitutional amendments that would 
effectively end Pakistan’s experiment with democracy. 

If beauty is in the eye of the beholder, so too is the 
character of Pervez Musharraf. Few individuals matter 
more to their country’s future—or to U.S. interests—than 
he. Pakistan is the front-line state in the war on terrorism, 
which is why the United States must do all it can to sup¬ 
port Musharraf. And in his own mind, Musharraf is Pak¬ 
istan, which is why many Pakistanis see him as a threat to 
democracy and to long-term development. When Secre¬ 
tary of State Colin Powell visits Islamabad on July 29, he 
must, as a good friend, encourage Musharraf’s best 
impulses and discourage his self-destructive ones. 

Musharraf’s elusive character was on display in early 
June when Pakistan and India teetered on the edge of 
nuclear war. First he told visiting Deputy Secretary of 
State Richard Armitage that Pakistan would “permanent¬ 
ly” halt terrorist infiltrations from Pakistan into Indian- 
administered Kashmir. This pledge enabled Armitage to 
persuade Indian leaders to defuse the crisis. Then days lat¬ 
er, Musharraf told Newsweek ’s Lally Weymouth that he 
had assured President Bush, “Nothing is happening 
across the Line of Control”—but also, “I’m not going to 
give you an assurance that for years nothing will happen.” 
This ambiguity prompted Secretary Powell to call the 
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Pakistani leader on June 24 to clarify that the “ending of 
infiltration across the Line of Control would be perma¬ 
nent.” The State Department duly publicized Musharraf’s 
reassurance. Yet, as Indian and Pakistani skeptics noted 
privately, Pakistan’s intelligence services may support mil¬ 
itants already in Kashmir, as well as infiltrate terrorists 
into India through Nepal and Bangladesh, and Musharraf 
had made no commitments on this score. 

The pattern is familiar. When I interviewed Musharraf 
in late February, he told me essentially what he told Wey¬ 
mouth. I suggested that some people thought Pakistan 
might wish to trade its support in the war against al Qaeda 
for a carte blanche to fight Indians in Kashmir. He nodded, 
but gave the right answer, namely, that his government 
was implementing his January 12 pledge not to allow any 
organization “to indulge in terrorism in the name of 
Kashmir” and to take “strict action . . . against any Pak¬ 
istani individual, group, or organization found involved in 
terrorism within or outside the country.” Musharraf 
added, however, “The issue does not end when people 
stop crossing the border. What worries me is that what we 
are trying to do in Kashmir is to address it and resolve it. 
If we don’t resolve it, any unilateral action by us will not 
hold the ground in the future.” 

I suggested that this could be interpreted as a threat— 
if Kashmir is not resolved, Pakistan will open the sluice 
gates. “It’s not a threat,” Musharraf said matter-of-factly. 
“The people we are controlling now will keep getting 
weaker if we move toward a peaceful resolution with 
India. They are resisting me now—saying I am selling out 
Kashmir. They will get stronger if we don’t resolve it. It’s 
not a threat, but it’s a reality.” 

In other words, when Musharraf pledges a permanent 
end to infiltrations, he means “permanent for now—per¬ 
manent unless India does not negotiate forthcomingly 
with me on Kashmir.” To Musharraf such thinking is not 
self-contradictory. What matter are his intentions, and his 
intentions are always good, if only others would do what 
he wishes. 
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M usharraf thinks the same way about democracy 
in Pakistan. “I am for democracy,” he told me. 
“I am not a dictator. I don’t want a dictator¬ 
ship.” To sharpen the point, he insisted that elections for 
parliament would be held in October as the Supreme 
Court had ordered. Yet, on June 27, he proposed to amend 
the constitution to give himself the power to appoint and 
dismiss the prime minister and to dissolve the elected 
National Assembly. He also proposed to establish and 
chair a National Security Council that will oversee 
the prime minister. Yes, there will be elections, 
but Musharraf will gather all power in his 
own hands before they take place. 

“True democracy” has two ele¬ 
ments, Musharraf explained recent¬ 
ly. “One is having an elected govern¬ 
ment. Two is how that government 
functions. . . . People say I am not 
elected, but the true essence of 
democracy is there now.” How is 
that so? Well, because Musharraf 
feels he’s a democrat. “Unless there 
is unity of command, unless there is 
one man in charge on top,” he says, 
democracy will not function. To 
many this might seem like dictator¬ 
ship, but Musharraf truly does not see it 
that way. 

The key to under¬ 
standing Pervez 
Musharraf is this: 

He is so sure of 
his own good will 
and altruism that 
he fails to see how 
others could doubt 
him. “I know it 
sounds arrogant,” 
he told me. “It 
sounds arrogant to 
me when I say it. But 
think I am the only p 
son who can make sure 
that true democracy takes 
root and is allowed to function without being pulled 
down.” 

Even amid the double talk, Musharraf comes across as 
genuine and direct. He answers the question he is asked— 
he doesn’t hit a button and play a pre-recorded message. 
He sits upright in his chair, calm, exuding both patience 
and energy. He speaks without blandishment or attempts 
at seductive eloquence, in short sentences made of simple 


words. He’s not known to be corrupt, unlike every other 
leading politician in Pakistan. Nor is there anything 
“fundo” about him—he wears golf shirts at home and 
believes in women’s rights. His brother was a Rhodes 
scholar and lives in Rome. His son is an actuary in 
Boston. Biographies of John Adams and Kemal Ataturk 
sit on a table outside his office. 

“He would be right up there with all the world leaders 
I’ve seen,” marveled a former Clinton adminis¬ 
tration official after spending an hour 
with Musharraf in Islamabad in Janu¬ 
ary. “He has a Clinton-like ability 
to mesmerize—to speak directly 
and tell a story,” she contin¬ 
ued. A veteran of Republican 
and Democratic administra¬ 
tions who attended the same 
meeting chimed in: “Mushar¬ 
raf has a tremendous sense of 
responsibility for the welfare 
of his country. It really comes 
across.” 

Americans want to believe 
in Musharraf—especially when 
they consider the alternatives, 
politicians like Benazir Bhutto 
who are venal, self-serving bosses 
of a parasitic patronage 
machine. Musharraf de¬ 
servedly ranks higher 
in polls than 
Benazir or the 
exiled Nawaz 
Sharif or any oth¬ 
er single politi¬ 
cian. 

Yet the contra¬ 
dictions are so 
grave and Pakistan 
so troubled that pes¬ 
simism is unavoid¬ 
able. The country is 
supposed to be a 
democracy already. While 
most Pakistanis are too tired, poor, 
and uneducated to campaign for political reform, expecta¬ 
tions of democracy are still high enough that the country 
will remain politically unstable and economically precari¬ 
ous without it. As long as the military retains control over 
the political economy, Pakistani society will not mobilize 
itself to manage internal conflict and pursue develop¬ 
ment. Politicians will strive for despotic power to keep 
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the army at bay whenever they get the chance, as Prime 
Minister Nawaz Sharif did prior to Musharraf’s coup in 
October 1999. 

For all his good intentions, the president has done lit¬ 
tle in the three years since he suspended democracy to 
prepare people and institutions to receive power from the 
army. Efforts to devolve authority to new local leaders 
seem promising but will not be sustained without cooper¬ 
ation from the major parties, which have been purposely 
excluded from the process. The constitutional amend¬ 
ments Musharraf has just proposed would mandate some 
useful reforms of political parties, but they would leave 
power more concentrated in the military than ever. Were 
this not so, he would resign his post as army chief of staff 
and retain only the civilian post of president. That he 
does not do this suggests that even Musharraf fears the 
army’s tendency to dominate civilian government. 

A product of the army, Musharraf has offered no 
vision for pulling it back from the commanding heights 
of the political economy. His hero Ataturk once said, “A 
nation must be strong in spirit, knowledge, science and 


morals. Military strength comes last. . . . Today it is not 
enough to have arms in hand in order to take one’s place 
in the world.” For fifty years, as American officials 
watched warily, the Pakistani army has prevented the 
transfer of resources and authority that would make the 
development of knowledge, science, and civil society the 
highest national priority. 


M usharraf can’t imagine anyone else’s doing a 
better job than he. Yet, good leaders make 
themselves dispensable by creating systems or 
policies with enough public support to outlive them. By 
failing to separate the functions of the president from 
those of the army chief, and failing to give the prospective 
prime minister a source of power independent of the 
president/army chief, Musharraf ensures that chaos and 
conflict will follow his departure from power. Indeed, 
Musharraf’s proposed constitution makes no provision 
for elected representatives ever to wield real power. This 
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destroys Musharraf’s credibility in urging political par¬ 
ties to reform: He’s the agent of an army that will never 
subordinate itself to civilians, so what’s the use? 

With a kind of innocence, Musharraf seems to think 
that in time he can persuade everyone to like him, or at 
least to see the wisdom of following his lead. In January, 
he recounted how he had recently addressed a gathering 
of religious leaders. Quoting the Koran and other teach¬ 
ings, he had argued: “Jihad does not mean you are fight¬ 
ing like a madman around the world. I told extremists 
that ‘you have converted more people to being non-Mus¬ 
lims than you have converted to Islam.’ ” As if in youthful 
excitement at a new discovery, he continued, “I told these 
mullahs that ‘we must not divide Pakistanis into those 
who are religious and those who are progressive. We are 
all religious and progressive. We are all religious because 
we love our religion, and we are all progressive because 
we want Pakistan to make progress.’” 

Leaning back in his chair, he con¬ 
cluded with quiet confidence, “I am 
reasonably sure many of these reli¬ 
gious leaders are with me now.” 

Musharraf’s interior minister, 

Lieutenant General Moinuddin 
Haider (ret.), takes a different, per¬ 
haps more strategic approach. A big, 
round-faced man, Haider has no illu¬ 
sions about being liked or reaching 
accommodation with extremists. 

“From my dealings with these peo¬ 
ple,” Haider said firmly, “I learned 
that you cannot have a dialogue with 
a mullah. They are not rational, do 
not follow logic or reasoning.” Last 
December extremists murdered 
Haider’s brother to intimidate the interior ministry from 
cracking down on them. This only hardened Haider’s 
resolve. 

“I was the sole voice initially,” Haider continued, 
“saying, ‘Mr. President, your economic plan will not 
work, people will not invest, if you don’t get rid of 
extremists.’” According to Haider, back then, in early 
2000, Musharraf worried that the extremists would take 
to the streets if he moved against them. Therefore the 
government had to proceed slowly. Indeed, Haider said, 
“people don’t know that my toughest battle was on the 
inside,” persuading Musharraf, the Inter-Services Intelli¬ 
gence, and the cabinet to follow a tough line. September 
11 finally forced Musharraf to do what Haider had been 
urging for two years. As Haider had predicted, the protest 
was small and dwindled rapidly. “Eighty-five percent of 
the people believe in moderate Islam,” he said. “Only fif¬ 


teen percent believe in extremist Islam.” So, too, on 
Kashmir, Haider believes that “the people will accept 
whatever decision the president makes through give and 
take with India.” 

To be sure, Haider does not face the challenge of rec¬ 
onciling the range of interests that Musharraf must as 
head of state. If Haider were president, his temperament 
and leadership style would provide more grounds to fear 
dictatorship than Musharraf’s. But that is the point: 
Musharraf is too good a person, too desirous of populari¬ 
ty, and too politically awkward to sustain a dictatorship. 
Yet, dictatorship is what his proposed constitution would 
create, however noble the dictator and his chosen associ¬ 
ates. The alternative—a transition to democracy—does 
not suit Musharraf’s reluctance to empower others who 
may not agree fully with him. Nor does it serve the 
army’s desire to retain the power and resources it has 
controlled for decades. 

Ultimately, as long as Pakistan’s 
government hinges on the character 
of its army chief, the country’s future 
will remain doubtful. Musharraf is 
not the monster many Indians take 
him for. He will be a man of peace if 
India engages him diplomatically, for 
that is a role in which he fancies 
himself. Yet his conviction that he is 
indispensable prevents him from 
developing the diverse coalition nec¬ 
essary to build the progressive Islam¬ 
ic welfare state he seeks. By making 
himself the object of all attention, 
Musharraf diverts pressure for 
reform from both the political parties 
and the army. He may be that rarity, 
a selfless dictator, but Pakistan needs something more. 

The United States, if it is to be a friend to Pakistan, 
must recognize Musharraf’s vulnerabilities. He is a good 
man, and if he could stay good forever, and persuade his 
restive population to follow his lead forever, it might be 
plausible to base U.S. policy on him. But Pakistan, like all 
countries, ultimately needs the rule of law, not of one 
man. Instead, Washington must stress the urgency of 
preparing civil society and the army for the transfer of 
power to publicly accountable institutions. U.S. policy 
must also make plain that neither Pakistan nor India is 
going to acquire parts of Kashmir it does not already 
hold—and that the sooner they both accept that fact the 
better off they’ll be. Finally, Washington should cultivate 
reformers within Pakistan’s political parties—who can 
share the burdens Musharraf now carries and help Pak¬ 
istan stay on the difficult road to democracy. ♦ 


Musharraf will be a man 
of peace if India engages 
him diplomatically, for 
that is a role in which he 
fancies himself Yet his 
conviction that he is 
indispensable prevents 
him from building the 
progressive Islamic 
welfare state he seeks. 
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Little 

Modem 

Women 

Louisa May Alcott’s 
unrecognizable heroines 

By Jean Bethke Elshtain 

O f all the benighted cus¬ 
toms of the past, none is : 
viewed with more conde¬ 
scension in these enlight¬ 
ened days than the practice of purging 
offensive passages from literary clas¬ 
sics. We get the word “bowdlerize” ; 
from the English physician Thomas 
Bowdler, whose 1818 edition of Shake¬ 
speare omitted “those words and 
expressions . . . which cannot with 
propriety be read aloud in a family.” 

Yet the truth is that we have devel- ; 
oped our own ways of pushing out of : 
sight and out of mind messages in old 
works that don’t comport with our 
comfortable assumptions. Hollywood’s ; 
handling of Little Women is a case in 
point. 

Louisa May Alcott’s 1868 novel 
about the March sisters remains a 
favorite with serious young readers, 
but a far wider audience knows it only 
through a succession of movies. And 
all these cinematic retellings short- ; 
change Alcott. Where Bowdler merely 
left the racy bits out of his otherwise 
intact Shakespeare, the movies rip the 
heart out of Alcott’s work—which is 
her moral message. 

To appreciate the extent of the revi¬ 
sion, it is necessary to see the central 
place Alcott gave to explicitly Christ¬ 
ian ethics. For Little Women is con¬ 
structed almost as a commentary 


Jean Bethke Elshtain is the author of Jane 
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on the 
most fa¬ 
mous and 
influential 
evangelical liter¬ 
ary work ever writ¬ 
ten in English, John 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Open a copy of Little Women and 
right after the title page you will find 
(unless yours is one of the current edi¬ 
tions that omits it) Alcott’s “Preface,” 
twelve lines of verse. They state that 
the purpose of her book is to inspire its 
readers to be Pilgrims, that they may 
prize / The world which is to come, and so 
be wise; / For little tripping maids may fol¬ 
low God / Along the ways which saintly 
feet have trod. And these verses, it says, 
are “Adapted from John Bunyan.” 

Bunyan’s classic similarly begins 
with an “Author’s Apology for his 
Book,” a statement of purpose in verse. 
First published in 1678, The Pilgrim’s 
Progress From This World To That Which 
Is To Come was an immediate success 
and remained hugely popular for two 
centuries, shaping the sensibilities and 
moral formation of generations of 
Protestant boys and girls in Britain 
and America. The work of an English 
tinker and lay preacher who was 


impris¬ 
oned more 
than twelve 
years for his 
nonconformist 
preaching, it is a 
powerful religious allego¬ 
ry and potent tale of spiritual 
heroism, alive with vivid imagery and 
written in a quaint and colorful style. 

T hrough the story, the reader suf¬ 
fers the travails of the protagonist, 
Christian, as he journeys from his 
birthplace, the City of Destruction, to 
the Celestial City. Along the way, he 
nearly sinks in the Slough of Despond, 
weighed down by the Burden on his 
back; he resists the blandishments of 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman; finds his way to 
the Cross, where he sheds his Burden 
of sin; rests at House Beautiful, which 
is guarded by two lions; goes through 
the Valley of Humiliation, where he 
meets the foul fiend Apollyon; gets 
arrested with his companion, Faithful, 
at Vanity Fair (for refusing to buy any¬ 
thing); watches Faithful, sentenced to 
be burned at the stake, carried up into 
heaven; is caught by the Giant Despair 
and locked in Doubting Castle; passes 
through the Delectable Mountains; 
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and finally, with his new companion 
Hopeful, enters the Celestial City. 

Bunyan’s exciting story was part of 
the air Louisa May Alcott breathed. 
And it was part of the air her readers 
breathed. They would have needed no 
prompting to register the allusions to 
Pilgrim’s Progress in such chapter head¬ 
ings as “Burdens,” “Beth finds the 
Place Beautiful,” “Amy’s Valley of 
Humiliation,” “Jo meets Apollyon,” 
“Meg goes to Vanity Fair,” “Little 
Faithful,” and “Pleasant Meadows.” 

E ven so, Alcott made her use of 
Bunyan explicit. In the first chap¬ 
ter of Little Women —entitled “Playing 
Pilgrims”—Mrs. March (whom the 
girls call “Marmee”) reminds her 
daughters, Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy, 
how as little girls they used to play a 
game they called “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
“Nothing delighted you more,” 
Marmee says, “than to have me tie my 
piece-bags on your backs for burdens, 
give you hats and sticks, and rolls of 
paper, and let you travel through the 
house from the cellar, which was the 
City of Destruction, up, up, to the 
house-top, where you had all the lovely 
things you could collect to make a 
Celestial City.” 



“What fun it was, especially going 
by the lions, fighting Apollyon, and 
passing through the Valley where the 
hobgoblins were,” says Jo. The girls 
reminisce and confess their shortcom¬ 
ings, one after the other, and Marmee 
reminds them: “We are never too old 
for this, my dear, because it is a play we 
are playing all the time in one way or 
another. Our burdens are here, our 
road is before us, and the longing for 
goodness and happiness is the guide 
that leads us through many troubles 
and mistakes to the peace which is a 
true Celestial City. Now, my little pil¬ 
grims, suppose you begin again, not in 
play, but in earnest, and see how far on 
you can get before father comes 
home.” 

As Jo summarizes it: “We were in 
the Slough of Despond to-night, and 
mother came and pulled us out as Help 
did in the book. We ought to have our 
roll of directions, like Christian. What 
shall we do about that?” 

The “roll of directions” to which Jo 
refers is the “Parchment Roll” that 
Bunyan’s pilgrim carries. Given to him 
by Evangelist, this roll contains 
instructions for his journey. Where 
will the March girls find their instruc¬ 
tions? Marmee tells them: “Look 
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under your pillows, Christmas morn¬ 
ing, and you will find your guide¬ 
book.” 

They do look, and what each girl 
finds is a small leatherbound book— 
one crimson, one green, one blue, and 
one dove-colored. The book is “that 
beautiful old story of the best life ever 
lived, and Jo felt that it was a true 
guidebook for any pilgrim going on a 
long journey.” While this wording may 
mystify some modern readers, Alcott’s 
contemporaries did not need it spelled 
out that the best life ever lived was that 
of Jesus, and the books that recount it 
are the four Gospels. What Marmee 
gives to her daughters as their life 
guide is the life of Christ. 

T hus, by Chapter 2 the stage is set 
for a narrative that recounts not 
only the domestic adventures of four 
high-spirited sisters but also the every¬ 
day moral education of a Christian 
household. The girls will refer to their 
“little books,” directly and indirectly, 
throughout the story. Alcott suggests 
that, in doing her duty, each of the 
March girls becomes her best self, 
though each sees her way toward the 
twin goals of goodness and happiness 
differently. Chapter 4, “Burdens,” 
opens with Meg’s lament: “Oh dear, 
how hard it does seem to take up our 
packs and go on.” The doomed Beth, 
whose early death is the novel’s 
unfolding tragedy, remarks to Jo (in 
Chapter 5, “Being Neighborly”), “I 
was thinking about our ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ . . . How we got out of the 
Slough and through the Wicket Gate 
by resolving to be good, and up the 
steep hill, by trying; and that maybe 
the house over there, full of splendid 
things, is going to be our Palace Beau¬ 
tiful.” 

The house in question is the mag¬ 
nificent Laurence mansion next door, 
heretofore closed to the March girls, 
but shimmering with possibility since 
the arrival of fearful Mr. Laurence’s 
attractive grandson Laurie. Whereas 
Bunyan’s allegory always gestures to 
something beyond itself. Little Women 
brings the quest down to earth, as the 
rich neighbor’s mansion becomes 
Palace Beautiful. Beth yearns for access 
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Little Women: in 1933 with Katharine Hepburn asJo, in 1949 with June Allyson, and in 1994 with Winona Ryder. 


partly because of the house’s fine 
piano, but she is afraid of Mr. Lau¬ 
rence. Unlike the courageous Jo, Beth 
finds it “very hard to get pass the 
lions.” 

If one obstacle is old Mr. Laurence, 
another is the March family’s poverty, 
which makes the girls “shy of accept¬ 
ing favors which they could not 
return.” Other challenges are inward. 
In Chapter 8, “Jo Meets Apollyon,” the 
monster is no longer Bunyan’s 
Destroyer (much less the beastly angel 
of the bottomless pit from the Book of 
Revelation), but Jo’s hot temper, which 
helps her to attain mastery over others 
but also dominates Jo herself. Jo wails 
to Marmee, “Oh mother! what shall I 
do?” 

Marmee tells her to watch, to pray, 
never to tire of trying, and never to 
think the task impossible. Jo reads her 
little book, resolves not to let the sun 
set on her anger, and goes to apologize 
to the one she has hurt. Chapter 9 finds 
Meg in Vanity Fair, spending a fort¬ 
night with some frivolous, worldly 
friends who frizz her hair and give her 
champagne to drink. Needless to say, 
she rues the visit nearly as soon as she 
has tarried. 

Louisa Alcott picked up her love of 
Bunyan from her redoubtable, eccen¬ 
tric father Bronson Alcott, a philoso¬ 
pher, educator, and friend of the Tran- 
scendentalists. It is unsurprising, then, 
that her fictional March sisters should 
be taught to think of themselves as pil¬ 
grims. But they are only “playing” pil¬ 
grims. Bunyan’s bracing allegory of 
salvation by faith in Christ has been 
domesticated. The one truly Bun- 
yanesque pilgrim in the March family, 
Beth, is the least adventurous and is 


made to die young—in a death scene 
loaded with references to Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Jo, more complex and boyish, 
yearns to leave home, to write, and to 
do many shocking things, but is 
enfolded back into domesticity at the 
end of the book when she marries and 
takes up what we might now call pro¬ 
gressive education (another enthusi¬ 
asm of Bronson Alcott’s). With her 
husband, Jo founds “a good, happy, 
home-like school” that will use “the 
Socratic method of education on mod¬ 
ern youth.” 

I f Alcott somewhat domesticates 
Bunyan, Hollywood handles him in 
the three film versions of Little Women, 
made in 1933, 1949, and 1994, by sim¬ 
ply dropping the pilgrimage theme. 
The sole reference to Bunyan in any of 
the movies pops up in the earliest of 
them, directed by the great George 
Cukor and starring Katharine Hep¬ 
burn as Jo. In an opening scene that is 
close to the spirit of Alcott’s first chap¬ 
ter, each of the March sisters recites 
her weaknesses (in a tight close-up 
shot), as Marmee reminds the girls of 
their Pilgrim’s Progress game, adding, 
“You have real burdens now.” 

A bit of melodramatic and over¬ 
drawn moralizing creeps into the 
scene, but the prayers and invocations 
seem heartfelt enough. Later, we see Jo 
and Meg bargaining with God not to 
take “Bethie,” or at least not to take 
her too soon. 

At one point, the hymn “Abide with 
Me” is sung. When Meg and Mr. 
Brooke marry, their vows are solem¬ 
nized “in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost,” with “life 
everlasting” beckoning down the road. 


Ordinary Christian piety has not been 
excised altogether. 

By 1949, the fifteen-year-old Jo is 
played by the much-too-old June 
Allyson, who romps and bellows her 
way through the story, shouting 
“Christopher Columbus!” and “Oh, 
bilge!” at every turn. (To be sure, these 
deliberately Dickensian turns of 
phrase belong to Jo in the book— 
which contains in Chapter 10 refer¬ 
ences to the enormous popularity of 
Dickens’s Pickwick Papers —but they 
grate in the film because so much of 
the text’s Dickensian texture is miss¬ 
ing.) Jo is appropriately mannish— 
“I’m the man of the family now Pop is 
away”—but inappropriately garish. In 
fact, she is a quintessential tomboy, a 
way of being female that did not 
become commonplace in America 
until the mid-twentieth century. 

June Allyson’s Jo rails against the 
stiff formalities of society. Jo vows she 
will “never marry.” But she does. 
When she finally starts writing about 
the familiar—her family and the “sim¬ 
ple beautiful things I know and under¬ 
stand”—she gains not only a career but 
a spouse in the learned emigre. Profes¬ 
sor Bhaer. The old world bends its 
knee to the new. Bhaer is an experi¬ 
enced, mature man, not a headstrong 
romantic youth like Laurie, compared 
with whom Jo is a tough-minded real¬ 
ist. God is conspicuous by His absence 
throughout. 

By 1994, with a female director, 
Gillian Armstrong, Little Women has 
acquired a feminist gloss. The charac¬ 
ters are not so much developed as hint¬ 
ed at. Marmee (played by Susan Saran¬ 
don) carries the ideological burden, 
proclaiming the need for young girls to 
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have physical exercise, to engage the 
world, to chafe against convention, to 
stop injustice, and so on. Such themes 
are present in Alcott—who was, after 
all, Bronson Alcott’s daughter—but in 
the Armstrong movie they dominate 
the narrative. 

Marmee says vaguely spiritual 
things. She tells Jo (Winona Ryder), 
for example, to go forth and “embrace 
your liberty,” a piece of pop-sentimen¬ 
tality that Alcott would have found 
unintelligible. Jo is more winsome and 
fragile in appearance, and far less 
tomboyish, than her predecessors; she 
does less galumphing and leaping over 
fences, and utters many fewer Christo¬ 
pher Columbus’s, than in 1933 or 1949. 
Jo’s ardor about writing is laced with 
feminine finesse. When her novel— 
Little Women in this version, rather 
than My Beth , as in Alcott and the oth¬ 
er films—is complete, Jo ties it with 
twine, then tucks a long-stemmed 
flower under the string. 

A single, vague Bunyan allusion 
survives in the 1994 script, when Jo 
tells Laurie she wants to fight “the 
lions of injustice.” But Bunyan’s meta¬ 
physical lions—the temptations that 
would turn a pilgrim away from the 
path of faith—are reduced to practical 
obstacles, to social conditions blocking 
the road to earthly justice. God gets 
two nods—one a mordant comment by 
Beth that she will die if God, presum¬ 
ably cruel and capricious, wants her to, 
as “nothing will stop Him”; the other 
the girls’ father’s greeting to the faith¬ 
ful cook and housekeeper, “God bless 
you, Hannah,” when he comes home 
wounded from the Civil War. 

The 1994 film is altogether innocent 
of any Puritan notion of duty or self- 
denial. The March girls’ lives, far from 
being a Christian pilgrimage, are a 
search for happiness and identity 
stripped of faithfulness to any person 
save self and any group save family. 
Society is primarily a repressive force, 
stuffy and stultifying, in part because it 
encourages vain matches for money 
rather than marrying for love. 

One could argue, of course, that the 
director had no choice. As America 
enters the twenty-first century, the 
Bunyanesque framework of Alcott’s 


book has ceased to have meaning for 
the general audience. It simply could 
not survive the decay of cultural litera¬ 
cy and the entertainment agenda of the 
Hollywood dream factory. A modern 
film version of Little Women can bear 
only a thin, sentimental resemblance 
to Alcott’s classic. Lacking memory of 
either the text or the sensibility of 


W hile on a tour of Monti- 
cello as vice president, 
A1 Gore examined busts 
of George Washington 
and Benjamin Franklin and asked the 
curator, “Who are these people?” A 
single newspaper report¬ 
ed Gore’s embarrassing 
ignorance. Meanwhile 
when presidential candi¬ 
date George W. Bush was 
unable to name the lead¬ 
ers of four nations in a 
reporter’s pop quiz, it 
was a topic of media con¬ 
cern for weeks. 

Ann Coulter’s latest 
book. Slander: Liberal 
Lies About the American 
Right, is rich with 
delightfully revealing 
comparisons like this 
one, compiled to expose 
the liberal media’s dou¬ 
ble standard when it 
comes to matters of left 
and right. 

Following in the wake of Bernard 
Goldberg’s bestselling Bias: A CBS 
Insider Exposes How the Media Distort 
the News —and broadening its scope to 
include the New York Times, Demo¬ 
crats, and liberals generally— Slander 
studies how the American left under¬ 
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Pilgrim’s Progress, we are by now so 
thoroughly separated from Alcott’s lit¬ 
erary and religious heritage that few 
can speak her language any more. No 
bowdlerizer is needed. The moral 
dimension of Little Women, far from 
being purged as offensive, is simply 
ignored—discounted, as if it weren’t 
there or were only incidental. ♦ 


mines the seriousness of our political 
debates. 

Political discourse just isn’t what it 
used to be. To make their case for con¬ 
stitutional ratification in the late 
1700s, the Federalists wrote the series 
of newspaper columns 
that became the Federal¬ 
ist Papers. Compare that 
with the New York Times 
op-ed—cited by Coul¬ 
ter—that Democrat stra¬ 
tegists James Carville 
and Paul Begala penned 
soon after Senator James 
Jeffords abandoned the 
Republican party last 
May. 

After saying that Jef¬ 
fords “spoke powerful 
truths about the truly 
radical nature of what 
President Bush is trying 
to achieve,” Carville and 
Begala urged Democrats 
to call Bush a “radical.” 
If it meant saving children from being 
poisoned by arsenic and the nation 
from having “an emasculated national 
government” (courtesy of the Bush tax 
cut) for years to come, Democrats 
should “obstruct” the president’s legis¬ 
lation. Bush’s initiatives were, in a 
word, “dangerous.” 

Besides name-calling—“radical,” 
“Nazi,” “homophobe”—dismissing 
conservatives and Republicans as “stu- 


Coulter’s Complaint 

An angry white female takes on the left. 

by Beth Henary 



Slander 

Liberal Lies 

About the American Right 
by Ann Coulter 
Crown, 256 pp., $25.95 
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pid” is a favorite liberal method of 
attack. “Stupid,” Coulter points out, 
“is a fine word, but not for twenty-five 
Republican presidential candidates in 
a row.” The slight of course has been 
directed at George W. Bush, but it was 
also used against Ronald Reagan and 
suggested of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

While they malign “dumb” conserv¬ 
atives, liberal media excuse Democrats’ 
poor showing with voters. During the 
2000 campaign A1 Gore was “too smart 
for [his] own good” (as the Los Angeles 
Times explained), a man impatient 
“with those a few IQ points short of 
genius” (as the Bloomberg news ser¬ 
vice insisted). This praise seems exces¬ 
sive for a man who had bungled the 
national motto, misquoted the Bible, 
and called a song written when he was 
twenty-seven a childhood lullaby. 

“If liberals were prevented from 
ever again calling Republicans dumb, 
they would be robbed of half their 
arguments,” Coulter writes. “The 
‘you’re stupid’ riposte is part of the 
larger liberal tactic of refusing to 
engage ideas.” Liberals fear such 
engagement, she believes, because they 
“have been wrong about everything in 
the last half century.” 

As another strategy for avoiding real 
argument, liberals have over the years 
invented an imaginary foe, the Reli¬ 
gious Right. To label people as being 
from the Religious Right is to immedi¬ 
ately mark them extremists. But as 
Coulter lays out in an especially 
impressive chapter, “Shadowboxing 
the Apocryphal ‘Religious Right,’” 
this amorphous movement doesn’t 
exist. First, she argues, for being a sup¬ 
posed political behemoth, the Reli¬ 
gious Right is, effectively, leaderless. 
Of the four frequently named “Reli¬ 
gious Right” leaders—Jerry Falwell, 
Gary Bauer, Pat Robertson, Pat 
Buchanan—three have made separate 
runs for the presidency. In years they 
haven’t run, they have often supported 
different candidates. Another reason to 
question the status of the Religious 
Right as a movement is that many of 
those who are Christian and conserva¬ 
tive, criteria that seem to grant 
provisional membership in the 
“movement,” deny being part of it. 
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Liberal snobbery, which despises 
conservatives who let moral beliefs slip 
into their politics, is clearly seen in the 
popular vilification of Eagle Forum 
founder Phyllis Schlafly. Paying a 
long-overdue tribute to Schlafly, Coul¬ 
ter measures her accomplishments side 
by side with those of leftist darling 
Gloria Steinem to show why liberals 
are wrong to hold up Steinem—a 
“deeply ridiculous individual who suc¬ 
ceeded as a journalist only by becom¬ 
ing the news”—as a heroine. Author of 
at least ten books, all of them serious, 
holder of two graduate degrees, and 
leader of a major political movement 
in the 1970s, Schlafly exemplifies 
female achievement in twentieth-cen¬ 
tury America. 


Coulter defends her side well in 
Slander. What she doesn’t do is 
advance the debate all that far. Liberal 
media bias and liberal politicians’ hys- 
teria-mongering about everything 
Republican are old news. They may 
well be what keeps our politics at the 
grade-school level. But books like 
Slander lift it only to junior high 
school. 

Still, Coulter’s work does serve as an 
important counterweight to such 
books as Michael Moore’s recent anti- 
Bush screed. Stupid White Men. Con¬ 
servatives can use a weapon like Slan¬ 
der, for it offers them innumerable 
examples of liberal gaffes to use as 
ammunition when liberals start sling¬ 
ing mud. ♦ 


Fred & Ginger 

The romance of dance. 

by Lee Bockhorn 


T he place of Fred Astaire and 
Ginger Rogers as the Ameri¬ 
can dance couple, perhaps 
even the American romantic 
couple, seems secure. The very phrase 
“Fred and Ginger” still 
evokes a sense of ele¬ 
gance, glamour, and 
romance. Broadway is 
abuzz with news about 
Never Gonna Dance, an 
adaptation—set to open next season— 
of the 1936 Astaire-Rogers classic 
Swing Time. Top Hat, which usually 
vies with Swing Time for consideration 
as the pair’s best film, is also rumored 
to be in line for a Broadway treatment. 
All ten of the duo’s films are now avail¬ 
able on video and sell quite well. 

Just as Fred and Ginger go on and 
on, so do attempts to explain their 
appeal. University of Warwick lecturer 
Edward Gallafent offers the latest such 
effort in Astaire and Rogers. One may 
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wonder why Gallafent bothered, since 
by all accounts the definitive analysis 
of the Astaire-Rogers partnership has 
already been written. Arlene Croce, the 
respected choreographer and longtime 
dance critic for the New 
Yorker, published The 
Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers Book in 1972, 
and, as one critic 
recently noted, “It has 
become impossible to make any 
informed statement about those films 
without having consulted Croce’s 
book: she set the standard for discus¬ 
sion.” Her book is not only thoroughly 
informative about all aspects of the 
films, but full of snappy, witty prose 
that is almost as fun to read as watch¬ 
ing Fred and Ginger dance. 

But Gallafent believes that Croce— 
along with others, such as John 
Mueller in his encyclopedic Astaire 
Dancing —too readily dismisses the 
films themselves. For instance, when 
discussing Astaire and Rogers’s unfor¬ 
gettable first romantic adagio dance, to 
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Cole Porter’s classic “Night and Day,” 
Croce declares that the rest of the film 
(The Gay Divorcee) “falls away in retro¬ 
spect”; she also quips that Roberta, the 
pair’s third film, “came as close to plot¬ 
lessness as that ideal Astaire-Rogers 
musical we all like to think they 
should have made.” 

By largely dismissing the films’ 
plots and preferring to focus on the 
dances (as well as the magnificent 
music and lyrics of Jerome Kern, 
Dorothy Fields, George and Ira Gersh¬ 
win, Cole Porter, and Irving Berlin), 
Croce and others have missed some¬ 
thing crucial, in Gallafent’s view. It 
does no good to consider the songs and 
dances apart from the films, he writes, 
because “the dance sequences answer 
questions raised elsewhere and raise 
other questions which it will be the 
business of the film to answer.” Viewed 
both individually and as a series, the 
films “know what they are doing and 
do it intelligently.” 

I t’s hard not to sympathize with Gal¬ 
lafent’s aims. Carried too far, an 
approach that overemphasizes the 
dances turns the films into something 
whose plots and comic moments we 
merely suffer through to get to the 
“good parts.” And Gallafent does offer 
some intriguing insights. He is right to 
stress the importance of viewing the 
ten films as a (somewhat) coherent 
series, because this explains the 
increasing self-consciousness of the 
films as they progressed. In the pair’s 
later movies, the well-established part¬ 
nership of Astaire and Rogers placed 
new demands on the plots. It was no 
longer enough to show the two meet¬ 
ing (or reuniting after many years 
apart) and becoming a couple; every¬ 
one expected that. Thus the later films, 
sensing the imminent end of the part¬ 
nership, increasingly stressed the pas¬ 
sage of time and the possibility of 
negation, and began to create drama 
out of purposefully delaying or even 
denying the expectations of the cou¬ 
ple’s fans. 

For example, in Swing Time, after 
Fred and Ginger’s first spectacular 
dance, we spend twenty minutes wait¬ 
ing for them to overcome various 


obstacles so they can dance the “Waltz 
in Swing Time”; the line “There isn’t 
going to be any dance” becomes a run¬ 
ning motif in the film. In Shall We 
Dance, the couple teases the audience 
by walking Ginger’s dog on board an 
ocean liner, striding in rhythm to 
George Gershwin’s charming inciden¬ 
tal music. You can see 1937 audiences 
squirming in their seats at this point, 
thinking, “If they’d just get rid of that 
silly dog, maybe they’d finally start 
dancing!” 

Viewed in this light, “The Way You 
Look Tonight” in Swing Time —which, 
not coincidentally, Fred sings, but he 
and Ginger do not dance to—becomes, 
in Gallafent’s assessment, “a pivotal 
moment in the cycle, the first explicit 
recognition, or imagining, of an end¬ 
ing. It celebrates the couple’s achieve¬ 
ment while recognizing it as both tran¬ 
sient (because of their mortality) and 
enduring.” Heard this way, Dorothy 
Fields’s touching lyric has more mean¬ 
ing for us today— Some day / When I’m 
awfully low, / and the world is cold, / / 
will feel a glow just thinking of you / and 
the way you look tonight —because, as 
Gallafent notes, “Astaire’s ‘some day’ is 
now, and the predicted glow, ours.” 

But occasional insights like this 
cannot redeem Gallafent’s dreadfully 
earnest Film Studies prose. As acade¬ 
mics are wont to do, he refers to his 
observations as his “readings” of par¬ 


ticular scenes or films, and often these 
are excruciating and tortured. To cite 
just one of many examples, Gallafent 
makes a lame attempt to convince us 
that the screenwriters of Shall We 
Dance had Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale 
constantly on their minds. (Closer to 
the mark seems Croce’s lament that, 
too often in the Astaire-Rogers films, 
“the two stars have somehow fallen 
among a gang of mental incompetents, 
and that includes the people behind 
the scenes writing the script.”) 

Despite Gallafent’s best efforts to 
convince us otherwise, in comparison 
with the three exquisite minutes of 
“Night and Day,” the rest of The Gay 
Divorcee really does fall away in retro¬ 
spect. “In an Astaire-Rogers film,” 
Croce writes, “the dancing is often the 
only real, the only serious business.” 
This is not to deny that fully appreciat¬ 
ing the dances requires acknowledging 
how they fit into the context of the 
films. But this is a far cry from claim¬ 
ing—as Gallafent too often does—that 
the films as a whole reach the same 
heights as those few precious minutes 
when Fred and Ginger are singing and 
dancing their way into each other’s 
hearts, and into ours. 

H ow Frederick Austerlitz of 
Nebraska and Virginia McMath 
of Texas became the greatest dance duo 
in movie history is a typical tale of 
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Astaire and Rogers in Roberta (1935). Opposite: The pair in The Gay Divorcee (1934). 


Hollywood serendipity. Astaire, al¬ 
ready a vaudeville and Broadway star, 
decided in 1933 to try his luck in Hol¬ 
lywood. His sister and longtime dance 
partner, Adele, had retired from show 
business in 1932 to marry an English 
nobleman, and Astaire’s first post- 
Adele show. The Gay Divorce, drew a 
lukewarm response. Despite the now 
infamous (and oft-misquoted) screen 
test report of RKO official Burt Grady 
(“Can’t act. Slightly bald. Also 
dances.”), RKO president David O. 
Selznick nabbed Astaire before leaving 
for MGM, and slotted him to appear in 
a big-budget musical called Flying 
Down to Rio. 

Ginger Rogers, meanwhile, also a 
Broadway star, had left for Hollywood 
several years before Astaire, and had 
already appeared in nineteen films. 
She was cast in Rio as a last-minute 


replacement for Dorothy Jordan, who 
decided to go on her honeymoon with 
the film’s producer, Merian Cooper. 
Rogers and Astaire had met on Broad¬ 
way; while she was appearing in the 
Gershwin hit Girl Crazy, he was 
brought in to fix the choreography for 
Rogers and Allen Kearns in “Embrace- 
able You.” The two even dated casually 
during the brief period before Ginger 
left for Hollywood. 

In Flying Down to Rio, the couple is 
fourth-billed, so it is not quite accurate 
to call it the first “Fred and Ginger” 
movie. But the few moments they 
spent on screen together—particularly, 
dancing in the film’s extravagant pro¬ 
duction number, “The Carioca”—were 
enough to convince both the public 
and RKO executives that they wanted 
to see this couple together again. The 
budding partnership proved a godsend 


for the studio, which was on the brink 
of receivership; the pair’s films almost 
singlehandedly kept RKO alive during 
the 1930s. Astaire’s last Broadway 
show was reworked (and retitled The 
Gay Divorcee ) in 1934 to create the first 
vehicle specifically for the new team. 
With the success of that film, more 
Astaire-Rogers movies followed in 
rapid succession: Roberta and Top Hat 
(both 1935), Follow the Fleet and Swing 
Time (both 1936), and Shall We Dance 
(1937). 

After the box office numbers dipped 
for Swing Time and Shall We Dance, 
RKO finally relented to the pair’s 
demands for a break from making 
“Fred and Ginger” movies. Contrary 
to rumors at the time, Astaire and 
Rogers enjoyed working together and 
were personally fond of one another. 
(Of course, they had the occasional 
squabbles inevitable in such a long- 
running partnership: After filming one 
of the dances in Follow the Fleet, Rogers 
told a reporter she wanted to take a 
vacation “digging mines.” And Astaire 
could get testy too, as shown by the 
now legendary fit he threw over 
Rogers’s ostrich-feather dress in the 
“Cheek to Cheek” dance in Top Hat.) 

B ut despite their amicable relation¬ 
ship and the undeniable success of 
their films, both stars fretted about let¬ 
ting the series last too long. Astaire had 
suffered a career crisis when his sister 
retired, and henceforth was uneasy 
about becoming too closely identified 
with any particular female partner. 
Rogers wanted to break free from 
musical comedies and pursue more 
straight comic and dramatic roles. 
Though she managed to appear in ten 
other films for RKO during the 
Astaire-Rogers cycle, the time-con¬ 
suming preparations for the dance 
numbers prevented her from compet¬ 
ing for more non-musical parts. 

So in 1937 the couple got their wish. 
Astaire made A Damsel in Distress with 
the twenty-year-old ice queen Joan 
Fontaine; the film was redeemed only 
by a wonderful Gershwin score and the 
comic presence of George Burns and 
Gracie Allen as co-stars. Meanwhile, 
Rogers made three films, including 
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Stage Door, in which she more than 
held her own opposite RKO’s other 
female star, Katharine Hepburn. 
Rogers had now firmly established 
herself as one of Hollywood’s leading 
comediennes, and Astaire was nearing 
the end of his contract with RKO. The 
Fred and Ginger cycle ended with 
Carefree (1938) and the pair’s final 
RKO film, The Story of Vernon and Irene 
Castle (1939), a biopic about a famous 
pre-World War I era dance couple. 

T hose seeking to validate Rogers’s 
contribution to the partnership 
(most memorably, Ann Richards at the 
1988 Democratic convention) have 
often repeated an old witticism: “Sure 
Fred Astaire was great, but don’t forget 
Ginger Rogers did everything he did— 
backwards and in high heels!” It’s a 
clever line, but it’s also absurd. Anyone 
with even a minimal knowledge of 
dance knows that Astaire was by far 
the more gifted dancer. His dancing 
style earned the effusive praise of 
everyone from Balanchine to Barysh¬ 
nikov, and when combined with his 
vastly underrated singing, it made him 
one of the definitive artists of the twen¬ 
tieth century. 

Many of Astaire’s later partners— 
Eleanor Powell, Rita Hayworth, Cyd 
Charisse, and Leslie Caron, to name 
just four—were technically superior to 


Rogers as dancers. But recognizing this 
does not diminish Rogers’s distinct 
value to Astaire; in fact, it enhances it. 
One of the joys of watching the RKO 
films in succession is witnessing her 
marked improvement as a dancer from 
one film to the next. But more impor¬ 
tant, it was her temperament— 
her “genial resistance,” in Croce’s 
formulation—that “brought out 
[Astaire’s] toughness and also his true 
masculine gallantry,” and thus made 
him a plausible romantic leading man. 

In an era that also gave us Clark 
Gable, Gary Cooper, and Cary Grant, 
the short, toupeed, waifish Astaire, 
with his peninsular chin and tragic 
eyes, needed the help. Before teaming 
with Astaire, Rogers had mostly played 
wiseacre, sassy American girls. This 
persona, playfully resisting the 
advances of the dapper, insouciant 
Astaire, was what gave the pair’s films 
their spark. Katharine Hepburn’s 
famous aphorism explaining Fred and 
Ginger’s unique compatibility—“He 
gives her class and she gives him sex 
[appeal]”—is often cited, but it’s not 
quite accurate. As Croce observes, 
“The sexiest of [Astaire’s] other part¬ 
ners, Rita Hayworth and Cyd Charisse, 
did very little for him. Sex unshaded 
by temperament isn’t very interesting 
and, in relation to Astaire, it’s useless.” 
In his post-Ginger films, she notes. 


Astaire “never ceased to dance won¬ 
derfully and he has had some good 
dancing partners. But it is a world of 
sun without a moon.” 

Those who have written about the 
pair almost always mention the acces¬ 
sible intimacy that they created in 
their dances. Again, much of the credit 
for this belongs to Rogers. None of 
Astaire’s other partners surpassed her 
ability to convey emotion simply by 
the way she looked at Astaire when 
they danced—or the post-coital glow 
she showed when they were done. Gin¬ 
ger also made evident the fun the cou¬ 
ple had during their up-tempo num¬ 
bers; listen, for example, to her audi¬ 
ble, breathless giggles of delight dur¬ 
ing the friendly hijinks of Roberta’s 
“I’ll Be Hard to Handle.” 

F red Astaire was a notoriously mod¬ 
est man. He ended his 1959 autobi¬ 
ography, Steps in Time, by saying, “I 
have no desire to prove anything by 
[dance], I have never used it as an out¬ 
let or as a means of expressing myself. I 
just dance.” In a 1987 BBC documen¬ 
tary about the history of RKO, when 
pressed to acknowledge that his 
movies were high art, Astaire retorted, 
“We just wanted to make a buck.” All 
this self-effacement was belied, of 
course, by Astaire’s well-known perfec¬ 
tionism: the grueling rehearsal sched¬ 
ules, the endless takes, the relentless 
attention to detail. (Another of 
Rogers’s virtues was that she put up 
with all this: Witness her willingness, 
as her feet were bleeding raw inside 
her shoes, to endure forty-eight takes 
of the climatic final sequence of “Nev¬ 
er Gonna Dance” in Swing Time.) 

“What I think is the really danger¬ 
ous approach is the ‘let’s be artistic’ 
attitude,” Astaire wrote. “I know that 
artistry just happens. Believe it or not, 
there is even an artistic way to pick up 
a garbage can.” (Or to get dressed to go 
out and look for your dream girl, as 
Fred does while singing “Needle in a 
Haystack” in The Gay Divorcee-, or to 
roller-skate in Central Park, as the cou¬ 
ple does in Shall We Dance.) As per¬ 
formers from early on in both their 
lives, Astaire and Rogers were, first 
and foremost, professionals, and it was 
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their mutual dedication 
to performance as perfor¬ 
mance rather than as a 
vehicle for self-expres¬ 
sion that, paradoxically, 
allowed the artistry of 
the songs and dances to 
shine through. 

Though they both 
would have been loath to 
admit it, Rogers and 
Astaire saved each oth¬ 
er’s careers. Astaire 
probably wouldn’t have 
lasted long in Hollywood 
had his first partner 
not complemented his 
virtues so well. And 
the dance films with 
Astaire transformed 
Rogers from a mere fea¬ 
tured player into one of 
RKO’s premier stars. In 
the 1940s she went on to 
make a series of popular 
working-girl fables, most 
notably Kitty Foyle, for 
which she won the Acad¬ 
emy Award for Best 
Actress. Astaire’s career, 
meanwhile, suffered 
something of a post-Ginger lull; his 
biggest success in the 1940s came 
alongside Judy Garland in Easter 
Parade (1948). MGM quickly planned 
another vehicle for the pair. The 
Barkleys of Broadway, but Garland fell 
ill and the studio called on Ginger 
Rogers to replace her, reuniting the old 
team after a decade for one last time. 
At the Academy Awards ceremony in 
1950, Rogers presented Astaire with a 
special Oscar recognizing him “for his 
unique artistry and his contributions 
to the technique of musical pictures.” 

T o watch these enchanting films 
nearly seven decades after their 
creation inevitably compels reflection 
upon the differences between that era 
and ours. What made such films both 
good and popular then—but nonexis¬ 
tent today? 

The death of the musical motion 
picture must be counted as one of our 
worst losses. The form still pops up 
sheepishly here and there. Recent 


Above: Swing Time (1936). Opposite: An RKO publicity photo of the pair. 


the romantic elements 
that made it interesting 
to watch in the first 
place. 

Astaire detested 
mushy love scenes; 
Fred and Ginger did 
not even share their first 
legitimate on-screen 
kiss until their eighth 
film. Carefree. Even so, 
there is more real eroti¬ 
cism in their romantic 
dances than in the most 
titillating scene from 
any recent Hollywood 
skin flick. In all their 
variety and endless 
inventiveness, they offer 
a picture of love far 
more complete than 
what we see in movies 
today. When Fred and 
Ginger dance, we see 
erotic attraction and 
seduction, comic mis¬ 
understanding and 
heartbreak—together 
with trust, faith, and 
consideration. 


examples include the sensory overload 
of last year’s Moulin Rouge; “Once 
More, With Feeling,” the highly 
acclaimed musical episode from last 
season on the television series Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer; and Kenneth 
Branagh’s widely panned song-and- 
dance adaptation of Shakespeare’s 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. The only movie 
musicals to have enjoyed any popular 
or critical success in recent years are 
cartoons: Aladdin, Beauty and the Beast, 
and The Little Mermaid. Movies have 
become such an intensely naturalistic 
form that we seem to believe only a 
cartoon, not a flesh-and-blood person, 
is capable of expressing emotion 
through song or dance. 

But the real reason we have nothing 
like the Astaire-Rogers films these 
days is our impoverished sense of 
romance. Freed from the restraints of 
the Hays Code and “liberated” by the 
sexual revolution, we don’t need subli¬ 
mation; we can take our sex straight— 
and the result is that movie sex has lost 


B ut the ten Fred and Ginger films 
are something more than merely a 
marker by which Hollywood—and 
we—can measure our decline. They 
offer as well a way back: a path out of 
the sexual morass into which we have 
fallen. Ultimately, Fred and Ginger 
dance because they can’t have premari¬ 
tal sex. The elegance and energy of 
their dancing derive directly from 
their submission to the old Hays Code 
conventions of courtship. 

Indeed, they are more genuinely 
sexy than anything today precisely 
because their films submitted to that 
code. What Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers teach us is that to recover the 
sense of romance we find in their films, 
we also need to recover the old conven¬ 
tions that made those films possible. In 
the highly erotic space between the 
moment when a boy meets a girl and 
the moment the door closes on the 
honeymoon suite, there is room for a 
great romantic story—and a lot of 
great dancing. ♦ 
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After four days of hearings, the House Ethics Commit- I Ot 9 j Jr Sj^OClV 

tee concluded July 18 that Rep. James Traficant J 


should be expelled from the U.S. House of Represen¬ 
tatives for ethics violations. — News Item 

Highlights from the “ conduct hearings 

BS A. TRAFICANT «, 

Discussing his Boat 

The Chairman. Mr. Green. 

Mr. Green. No questions. auest ion I am upset with you. All that money 

Mb. Mr. Green, you never have a *** wouldn't help you 

“ o^e“n a -writ of fealous «e." I had 

Mr. Traficant. I am sorry, still a little tipsy. 

two glasses of wine last nigh • menti0 ned yesterday, hut clarify it for me, 

The Chairman. Mr. Traficant, I thud, you menti ^ about the size of the farm. 

r^“e" “ eo odious about the1- «-». ^ ^ ^ 

but It was lovely Inside, and I W ^ ln lt Reaper than some apartment 

some sentimental value, mid 1 though ^ wh ere I couldn’t afford to keep it at 

and have a little privacy. Then 8 cheaper, only about »110 a month, 

gangplank and moved It to Anaoostm, where i ^ ^ m w offloe , but 1 

probably shouldht"u^the ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ md mee t with 

^ afnlghts, and I 

The Chairman. You do realize that is on ^ ^ 1 want you to know there were no 

Mr. Traficant. What the hell, veryt ker but SO me women did come looking or 

Playboy bunnies there. I I Jf rer on ]y woman I had there was my wife and 

me, and I refused them, Ohamman. The ^ of the beads didn't work, and 

quite frankly, she wa^feduP * ^ by ^ way , are commodes. . . - 

she didn’t even want to stay tne . 

ON WHY HE WAS LATE TO THE HEARING 

T —as on media broadcasts trying to demean you and the othe 
Mr. Traficant. I was on meui 

QmtsTiom* His rammitv 
MB. Tbahcmit. Were you and I sex partners? 

Ms. Ferrante. No. 

Mr. Traficant. Why not? 
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Bush’s Wall Street Reform Program Merits Support 
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W hen a thief shoots and kills an innocent 
bystander or one Mafioso offs another 
Mafioso, the effect of such homicide is 
limited to the immediate family. But when a corporate 
executive fiddles with the corporate books, millions 
of innocent people are affected —people who were 
looking forward to retirement living on something better 
than Social Security. 

Of course, there can be no guarantee of eternal 
profits and a forever bull market. You accept the stock 
market’s verdict because you trust the numbers; you and 
your investment advisers trust the balance sheets, the 
income statement, and the listed assets. Millions of 
people go to Las Vegas every year even though the odds 
are against them because they half-trust the spinning 
roulette wheel or the blackjack dealer. Is it possible that 
the games in Vegas are more honest and more ethical 
than some of the stocks listed on the Big Board or the 
Nasdaq? 

Working people and middle-class professionals 
have been encouraged to put their money in stocks and 
mutual funds so that one day they would enjoy the good 
life. According to the World Bank, more than 50 percent of 
Americans have invested in the stock market. Fareed 
Zakaria, in his book From Wealth to Power, says such 
investments have quadrupled in value in the last decade. 
In October 1999, the Washington Post ran a story about 
the stock market headlined “Investing’s Changing Face: 
Women, Blacks, Hispanics and Others Are Reshaping Wall 


St.” At that time nearly half of Americans were invested in 
the stock market, many of them between nineteen and 
thirty-five years old. Investing had become a mass 
movement in America. Will such participation continue? 

There’s no point in saying there will always be 
crooks and suckers. True, most of American business is 
run honestly; dishonest CEOs and swindling accountants 
amount to only a handful. Yet look at how this handful has 
contributed to a meltdown affecting jobs, investment 
returns, and portfolios. That is why President Bush’s 
reform program deserves support by Congress. 

At the end of World War I, John Maynard Keynes 
wrote in his masterwork, The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace: “There is no subtler, no surer means of 
overturning the existing basis of society than to debauch 
the currency. The process engages all the hidden forces 
of economic law on the side of destruction, and does it in 
a manner which not one man in a million is able to 
diagnose.” 

Today, when millions and millions of Americans are 
investing their life savings in bonds and equities, we 
might update Keynes: There is no subtler, no surer 
means of overturning the existing basis of society 
than to debauch the securities market. The process 
engages all the hidden forces of economic law on the 
side of destruction and does so in such a conspiratorial 
manner that not one man in a million is able to diagnose 
what has happened until it is too late. 

— Arnold Beichman 



Interested in more commentary on public policy? 

Visit us on-line at www.hoover.org or contact us to receive a complimentary copy of 
the 200-page, award-winning Hoover Digest. 
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